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EDWARD, V. 


HE duke of W now nd - 
N longer made a fecret of his inten- 
T Ye tions to uſurp the crown. The li- 
ER centious life of Edward, who was 
DB neither reſtrained in his pleaſures by 
honour or prudence, had afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of declaring his marriage with the queen 
invalid, and all his poſterity iMlegitimate, by his 
having been married to the lady Eleanor Butler, 
the earl of Shrewſbury's daughter, long before 


ton, biſhop of Bath, who afterwards divulged the 
A 2 ſecret. 
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ſecret. It was alſo maintained, that the duke 
of- Clarence's attainder had rendered his chil- 
dren incapable of ſucceeding to the throne ; - 
and theſe two families being thus ſet aſide, the 
protector remained the only true and legiti- 
mate heir of the houſe of Vork. It is pretend- 
ed, that the protector made uſe of another 
plea, and maintained, that both Edward IV. 
and the duke of Clarence were illegitimate, the 
dutcheſs of Vork having had different lovers, 
who were the fathers of thoſe children; but 
this appears highly improbable, ſince, by baſ- 
tardizing his elder brothers, he would have 
rendered his own legitimacy juſtly ſuſpected; 
and there is nat the Teaft degree of probabilt- 
ty, that he would throw ſo foul an imputation 
on his own mother, a princeſs of irreproach- 


Able virtue, who was then living, and with 


whom he lived in the moſt cordial intimacy z 
an improbability which is greatly ſtrengthened 
by his holding his firſt council at her houſe, 
and by a very affectionate letter to her, pre- 
ſerved among the Harleian manuſcripts in the 


Britiſh Muſeum. Equally improbable is the 


Kory of Dr. Shaw, being appointed to preach 
at St. Paul's, and chuſing for his text, Baſ- 
tard ſlips ſhall not thrive, in which he is ſaid to 


| have enlarged on all the topics that could diſ- 


ſubject. 


eredit the birth of Edward IV. and the duke 


of Clarence, with their children; and the idle 
expedient of the duke of Buckingham's ha- 
ranging the citizens of London on the ſame 


127 Mr. 


pliſhed merely by violence. 


E D W A AR D v. 
Mr. Walpole obſerves, that Richard's elec- 


tion appears to have been voluntary ; and that 
- the nobility, from their hatred and jealouſy of 


the queen's family, and many of them from 
the conviction of Edward's precontract, met 
his claim at leaſt. half way; the coronation 
being conducted with the greateſt regularity ; 
and the extraordinary concourſe of the nobili. 

with which it was graced, having not at all 

e air of an unwelcome revolution, accom- 
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RIGHARD III. 


n v. 2 lie at Richard's Coro- 
nation. The Krng's Perſon deſcribed. The 


74 Murder of 2 V. and the Duke of York, 


unjuſtly aſeribed to him. The Duke of Buck- ' 
ingbam endeavours to raiſe a Rebellion; but is 
taken and executed. The Earl of Richmond 
invades England. The Battle of Boſworth, 
zn which Richard is 2 His Dep and 
C har ater, TN) : | 2 


— 


ACHARD= was lated king on the 
. twenty-ſecond of June 1483, and crown- 
ed on the 6th of July. Ie is even probable, 


that Edward V. walked at Ris coronation, ſince 


in the coronation roll itſelf is an entry of the 
robes prepared for him on this occaſion, which 
were extremely ſplendid, and appear to be the 
trappings of a cavaleade, and not for the uſe 
of a riſoner: and this is the more probable, 


as this prince was at firſt treated 'by Richard 


with great indulgence and reſpect. | 

Richard is repreſented: as a little crook- 
ed, withered, hump- backed monſter, who 
remained two years in his mother's womb, and 


at laſt was born with teeth, and hair on bis 


ſhoulders, to intimate how cereful Providence 
Was 
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RICHARD: S& 
was when it formed a tyrant, to give due warn. 
ing of what was to be expected. Yet theſe 
«« portents, ſays Mr. Walpole, were far from 
4c prognoſticating a tyrant ; for this plain rea» 
4 ſon, that all other tyrants have been born 

without theſe prognaſties. Does it require, 
e he adds, more time to ripen a fetus, that 
5 1s to prove a deſtroyer, than it takes to form 
„an Ariſtides? Are there outward and viftble 

e ſigns of a bloody nature? Who was hand- 

« ſomer than Alexander, Auguſtus, or Lewis 

«© XIV? And yet - whoever commanded the 

* ſpilling of more human blood?” The 
truth ſeems to be, that Richard, who was ſlen- 

\ der and not tall, had one ſhoulder a little 
higher than the other: a defect eaſily fwelled 
by the magnifying glaſſes of party, the diſ- 
tance of time, and the amplification of tradi- 
tion, into ſhocking deformity. The old coun- 
teſs of Deſmond, who had danced with Ri- 
chard, declared, that he was the handſomeſt 
man in the room, except his brother Edward 
and John Rous, the antiquary of Warwick- 
ſhare, who ſaw Richard at Warwick, defcrib- 
ing his perſon, mentions no other defect than 

the inequality of his ſhoulders ; and, indeed, 

the vigour and activity with which he exerted 

himſelf in battle, are an evident proof of his 

being poſſeſſed of that bodily ſtrength, which 

is never enjoyed by perſons much deformed. 

One of the firſt acts of Richard's reign, is 

7 {ſaid to have been the murder of his two ne- 
phews: Sir Thomas More ſays, that this 
commiſſion was entruſted to Tyrrel, who be- 


ang 


doubted, whether the two Princes were mur- 
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zug admitted into the Tower, cauſed them to 


dered in Richard's days or not. On which 


„ ſtroyed in Richarg', days, in whoſe day 5 
** were they murdered ? Who will tell me, 


kingdom quiet.” The above gentleman 


validate this accuſation *, Particularly, that 

it appears by the roll of Parliament, which 

baſtardized Edward the Fifth, that he was 
en alive, though it was {even months after 
e time aſſigned by More for his murder; 


in 


a 


"ICH A ER 2 
ing the crown, and in gaining, by favours, 
thoſe who appeared beſt able to ſupport his fu- 
ture government. He created Thomas lord 
Howard, duke of Norfolk ; Sir Thomas How- 
ard, his ſon, earl of Surry ; lord Lovel, a 
viſcount; and ſetting lord Stanley at liberty, 
made him ſteward of his houſhold. This no- 
bleman had rendered himſelf obnoxions to 
Richard by his oppoſing his views, and his 
marrying the counteſs dowager of Richmond, 
the heireſs of the houſe of Somerſet ; but be- 
ing ſenſible of the neceflity of er" to 
the preſent government, he pretended ſuch. 
zeal for Richard's ſervice, that he was received 
into favour, and entruſted with the moſt im- 
portant commands. But the perſon moſt en- 
| titled to favour under the new government was 
the duke of Buckingham, who, during Ed- 
ward the Fourth's life, could never bring him- 
| ſelf to ſtoop to the queen. He was deſcended 
from a daughter of Thomas Woodſtock, duke 
of Glouceſter, uncle to Richard II. and had 
claims for dignities, as. well as eſtates, of a 
very extenſive nature. The duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, and Henry, earl of Derby, afterwards 
Henry IV. had married the two co-heireſſes of 
Bohun, earl of Hereford, whoſe immenſe pro- 
perty became thus divided; one ſhare of it 
being inherited by the family of Buckingham, 
and the other united to the crown. The duke 
of Buckingham claimed the reſtitution of that 
part of the Hereford eſtate which had eſcheat- 

ed to the crown, as well as of the office of con- 
ſable, which had long been enjoyed by his 

| | © anceſtors 
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anceſtors of that family, With theſe demands 
Richard readily complied, and thought himſelf 
ſecure of preſerying the fidelity of a man, 
whoſe intereſt ſeemed ſo cloſely connected with 
that of the preſent government; but their 
friendſhip was not of long continuance. 'The | 
firſtquarrel is aſcribed by hiſtorians, to the king's 
refulal of making reſtitution of the Hereford - 
eſtate ; but it is certain from records, that the 
rant was paſſed for that purpoſe, and that all 
Buckin am's demands in this particular were 
ſatisfied, Yet it is alſo certain, that ſoon after 
Richard's acceſſion, he began to form a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the government, His famil 
had been devoted to the intereſt of the houſe 
of Lancaſter; and his mother, who was the 
daughter of Edmund, duke of Somerſet, be- 
ing allied to that houſe, he was induced to e- 
ſpouſe the cauſe of the Lancaſtrians. Theſe 
ſentiments were encouraged by Morton, bi- 
ſhop of Ely, a zealous Lancaſtrian, whom the 
king had impriſoned, and afterwards commit- 
ted to the duke of Buckingham's cuſtody ; and 


by his exhortations, the duke caſt his eye on the 


young earl of Richmond. | 
For ſome time that earl had been detained 
by the duke of Britanny in an honourable 
kind of cuſtody ; for being thought to haye 
fome pretenſions to the crown, he had been an 
object of jealouſy, both in the late and in the 
preſent reign. Catharine of France, the wi- 
dow of Henry V. having married Sir Owen 
Tudor, bore him a ſon, named Edmund, who 
married the daughter of John the Firſt, _ 
| 0 


| 
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of Somerſet, the grand- ſon of John of Gaunt, 
by a ſpurious branch. By this marriage Hen- 
ry, earl of Richmond, was born. His mo- 
ther, on being a widow, had eſpouſed Sir 
Henry Stafford, Buckingham's uncle ; and 
after his death, had married lord Stanley; but 
having no children by either of theſe huſbands, 
her ſon Henry would, at her death, become 
the ſole heir of all her fortunes, 

Edward the Fourth obſerving, that the Lan- 
caſtrians looked upon the earl of Richmond 
as heir to the crown, applied to Francis II. 
duke of Britanny, to deliver up this fugitive, 
who had fled to him after the battle of Tewkeſ- 
bury, to prevent his occaſioning future dif- 
turbances in England: but the duke would 
only conſent, that the young nobleman ſhould, 
for Edward's ſecurity, be detained in cuſtody ; 
on which the king allowed him an annual 
en xx for the ſubſiſtence of his priſoner, and 
ceeping him in ſafety. Towards the end of Ed- 
ward's reign, when the kingdom was threatened 
with a war both with France and Scotland, 
Edward pretending, that he was deſirous of 
gaining Rickman and of uniting him to 

his own family, by marrying him to his daugh. 

ter Elizabeth, defired, that he might be ſent 

over to England for that purpoſe., Henry was 
therefore delivered into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh agents: but when he was ready to embark, 
the duke being told, that Edward had formed 

ill deſigns againſt the youth, he recalled his 
orders. 

This 
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This appearance of jealouſy in the family 
on the throne of England, ſeemed to give ſome 
authority to the pretenſions of Henry, and 
turned the attention of the Lancaſtrians to- 
wards him; but Buckingham and the biſhop 
of Ely were fully ſenſible, that many obſta- 
cles would lie in his way to the throne ; and 
that though the nation had been divided he- 
tween Henry VI. and the duke of York, while 
preſent poſſeſſions and hereditary right ſtood in 
oppoſition to each other, yet that theſe titles 
had no ſooner been united in Edward IV. than 
the bulk of the people joining with the reign - 
ing family, the Lancaſtrians decreaſed both in 
numbers and authority, Morton, therefore, 
ſuggeſted to the duke, that as a means of unit- 
ing the oppoſite factions, the earl of Rich- 
mond ſhould contract a marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth, king Edward's daughter ; 
tor they were ſenſible that the people, tired of 
the bloody wars which had deſolated the na- 
tion, were extremely deſirous of repoſe, and 
would be delighted with an union of the two 
contending houſes, in a prince to be placed 
on the throne : Reginald * the counteſs of 
Richmond's ſteward, by Morton's orders, open- 
ed the plan to that lady, and it appearing to 
be of great advantage to her ſon, ſhe immedi- 
ately conſented to it. At the ſame time Dr. 
Lewis, a Welch phyſician, who had acceſs to 
the queen dowager in her ſanctuary, carried 
the propoſals to her, and found that her in- 
dignation, on account of her confinement, 
overcame all her prejudices againſt the _ 
| 0 
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of Lancaſter, and procured her approbation of 


the marriage. Having ſecretly borrowed a ſum 


of money in the city, ſhe ſent it to the earl 
of Richmond; ſhe inſiſted on his ſwearing to 
celebrate the marriage as ſoon as he arrived in 
England ; adviſed him to raiſe as many forces 
as poſſible, and promiſed to join him with all 
her friends on his firſt appearance. | 

No ſooner was this plan laid, than it was 
ſecretly communicated to their principal friends 
of both parties, in all the counties of Eng- 
land; but it was impoſſible, that the conſpiracy 


could be conducted with ſuch ſecrecy, as to 


eſcape the vigilant eye of Richard, who was 
ſoon informed, that his enemies, with the 
duke of Buckingham at their head, were form- 
ing ſome deſign againſt his authority. He in- 
ſtantly levied ſome troops in the north, put 
himſelf in a poſture of defence, and ſummon- 
ed the duke to appear at court, in terms ex- 
preſſive of a renewal of their former friend- 
ſhip; but that nobleman, inſtead of comply- 
ing, took arms in Wales, and excite his ace 
complices to form a general inſurrection in dif- 


ferent parts of England. But there happen- 
ing to fall ſuch heavy and inceſſant rains, as 


rendered the Severn and other rivers impaſſa- 
ble, Buckingham was prevented from march- 
ing into England, to join his aſſociates. On 
which the Welch, partly moved by ſaperſti- 
tion at this event, and partly diſtreſſed by fa- 
mine in their camp, deſerted ; Buckingham, 
now putting on: a diſguiſe, concealed himſelf 


in the houte of Baniſter, an old ſervant of his 


Vol. VI. B family; 
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family; but being diſcovered in his retreat, 


was brought to' the king at Saliſbury ; and, ac- 
ſummary method practiſed in 


cording to + 
that age, waFinſtantly tried, condemned, and 


executed. The other conſpirators, who had 
taken arms at Exeter, Saliſbury, Newbury, 
and Maidſtone, hearing of this, -immediately 
diſperſed. | 

The biſhop of Ely, the marquis of Dorſet, 
and many others, eſcaped beyond ſea; but ſe- 


veral fell into the hands of Richard, a few of 


whom ſuffered as examples, In the mean time 
the earl of Richmond had ſet ſail from St. 
Malo's with five thouſand men on board, raiſed 
abroad ; but his fleet being driven back by a 


ſtorm, he did not appear on the coaſt of Eng- 


land till after his friends were diſperſed, which 


_ obliged him to return to Britanny. 


Richard being thus every where triumphant, 
ſummoned a parliament, who acknowledged 
his authority and right to the crown ; the 
duties of tonnage and poundage were granted 
him for life; and the king, in order to recon - 
cile the nation to his government, paſſed ſome 
popular laws, and one in particular againſt the 
late practice of extorting money under the 
pretence of benevolence; at the ſame time 
Edward, the king's only ſon, then a youth 


of twelve years of age, was created prince of 


Wales, | 
Richard now paid his court to the queen 


dowager with ſuch ſucceſs, that this princeſs 
left her ſanctuary, and put herſelf and daugh- 


ters into his hands, As he knew that the earl 
| | 0 
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of Richmond could only be formidable from 
his projected marriage with the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, he reſolved to endeavour to ſupplant 
him. He had before married Anne, ſe- 
cond daughter of the ear} of Warwick, the 
widow of Edward, prince of Wales, who had 
been murdered by his brother's retinue. ' She 
had borne him only one ſon, who died about 
this time; and being in a declining fate of 
health, ſoon followed him“. He therefore 
E to marry this princeſs, and to obtain 
or that purpoſe a diſpenſation from the pope. 
The queen dowager now readily entered into 
his views, from the hopes of recovering, in 
ſome degree, her loſt authority; and inftant- 
ly wrote to all her partizans, and among the 
reſt, to the marquis of Dorſet, her ſon, de- 
firing them to withdraw from the earl of Rich- 
mond ; application was alſo made to the court, 
of Rome for a diſpenſation. 

In the mean time all the exiles flocked to 
the earl of Richmond in Britanny, and ſoli- 
cited him to haſten his attempt for a new in- 
vaſion, in order to prevent Richard's marriage 
with the princeſs Elizabeth, which would prove 
fatal to all his hopes, The earl, ſenſible of 
dhe urgent neceſſity of this attempt; but 
dreading the treachery of Peter Landais, the 
duke of Britanny's ſecretary, who had entered 
into a negociation with Richard for betraying 


* He has been charged with having Y 6 ny,mon 
her, though no proof was ever pretended to be 
given of it. | ; 


B 2 him, 


111 — 


nance and protection; and being, as uſual, 


ſidered him as their countryman, and had been 
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him, eſcaped into France, where Charles VIII. 
who, after the death of his father Lewis, had 
ſucceeded to the throne, afforded him counte- 


defirous of raifing diſturbances in England, 
ſecretly encouraged the earl in raifing troops 
for his enterprize againſt that kingdom. The 
earl of Oxford, who, on his being ſuſpected 
by Richard, had been confined, now made 
his eſcape, and joining Henry, animated him 
to make the attempt with all poſſible expedition. 

At length the earl of Richmond failed from 
Harfleur, in Normandy, with a ſmall body of 
forces, conſiſting of about two thouſand men; 
and after being ſix days in his paſſage, landed 
without oppoſition at Milford-haven, in Wales, 
on the ſeventh of Auguſt 1485. He had ſteer- 
ed thither in hopes that the Welch, who con- 


already prepoſſeſſed by the duke of Bucking- 
ham, in favour of his cauſe, would join his 
ſtandard, and enable him to make head againſt 
Richard. The king, not knowing where he 
would land, had fixed his poſt at Nottingham, 
in the center of the kingdom; and having 
granted commiſſions, empowering perſons in 
the different counties to oppoſe the enemy, 
propoſed, on the firſt alarm, to march to the 
place expoſed to danger. Sir Walter Herbert, 
and Sir Rice ap Thomas, were entruſted with 
this authority in Wales ; but the former made 
but a feeble oppoſition . to the earl of Rich- 
mond, and the latter immediately deſerted to 
him. Henry, on his adyancing towards Shrewſ- 
; f bury, 


een e 
bury, was every day reinforced by ſome of his 
artizans. He was joined by Sir Gilbert Tal- 
t, with all the vaſſals of the family of 
Shrewſbury; by Sir Walter Hungerford and 
Sir Thomas Bourchier, with their friends; and 
the men of diſtinction, who appeared in his 
camp, already gave a favourable aſpect to his 

cauſe. 
- Richard's danger proceeded leſs: from the 
zeal of his open enemies, than from the infide- 
lity of his pretended friends. 'Thoſe, of whom 
he entertained the greateſt ſuſpicion, were lord 
Stanley, and his brother Sir William, who 
were cloſely connected with the family of Rich- 
mond, though they profeſſed an extraordinary 
attachment to the king's perſon. | This was 
well known to Richard, who, on his empower- 
ing lord Stanley to levy forces, thought it pru- 
dent to retain the lord Strange, his eldeſt ſon, 
as a pledge for his fidelity, which obliged that 
nobleman to act with great caution and re- 
ſerve. He raiſed a powerful body. of his 
friends and retainers, in Lancaſhire and Che- 
ſhire; and though Henry was ſecretly aſſured 
of his friendly intentions, the two armies were 

at a loſs what to infer from his behaviour. 
The two armies at length approached each 
other- at Boſworth, near Leiceſter; Richard 
with above twelve thouſand men, and Henry 
at the head of ſix thouſand, The king gave 
the command of the van-guard to the duke of 
Norfolk, and led the main body himſelf, with 
his crewn on his head, either to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, or to remind his troops, that they 
| B 3 1 were 
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Richmond 


ly ſent orders to the lord Stanley to come and 


becauſe he flattered himſelf, that his being poſ- 


been only a ſpectator, perceiving the duke of 


but ſuddenly poited himſelf on the right of the 


— — 
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were fighting for their king. The earl of 

likewiſe drew up his forces in two 
lines; the firſt commanded by the earl of Qx- 
ford, and the ſecond by himſelf. While the 
two armies were preparing for battle, the lord 
Stanley, who — continued till then at Athel- 
ſton, poſted himſelf with his troops oppoſite 
the ſpace between the two armies; and his 
brother took his ſtation on the other ſide front- 
ing him. Richard had too much ſagacity not 
to diſcover their intentions from theſe move- 
ments, but kept the ſecret from his own men, 
for fear of diſcouraging them ; and immediate- 


join his army ; but he only anſwered, that he 
would come when it was convenient. The 
king did not take immediate revenge on Stan- 
ley's ſon, as ſome of his officers adviſed him; 


ſeſſed of ſo valuable a pledge, would induce 
the father to prolong his ambiguous conduct. 
But haſted to decide, by force of arms, the 
2 with his competitor, as being certain 
that a victory would enable him to take revenge 
on all his open and concealed enemies. 

The battle began with a ſhower of arrows 
diſcharged from both ſides; after which the 
royal army moved forward to engage in a cloſe 
fight. The lord Stanley, who, till then, had 


Norfolk widen his line to the left, in order to 
ſurround the troops of the earl of Richmond, 
did not give him time to execute his deſign; 


curl's 
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earl's line, to receive the front of the kings 
firſt line. This motion cauſing the duke of 
Norfolk to halt, in order to recloſe his line, 
which was too much extended to the left, the 
fight ceaſed for ſome moments. But ſoon af- 
ter, both ſides being more upon an equality, 
buy the lord Stanley's joining the earl, the 
battle was continued on both ſides with gteat 

ardour. | 
In the mean time Richard being impatient 
to know what was paſſing in the firſt line, 
galloped towards the place where they were 
engaged. At the ſame inſtant the earl of 
Richmond, quitting his poſt in the ſecond line, 
advanced as far as the foremoſt ranks of the 
firſt, in order to encourage his troops by his 
preſence. Richard perceiving him, rode up 
to him with great eagerneſs, in hopes, that ei- 
ther Henry's death or his own would decide 
the victory. He killed with his own hands 
Sir William Brandon, the earl's ſtandard- bearer, 
and diſmounted Sir John Cheyney. He was 
now within reach of Richmond himſelf, who 
did not decline the combat, though he ſhew- 
ed no great eagerneſs to engage him; for he 
contented himſelf with ſtanding in a poſture 
of defence, and willingly ſuffered his people 
to come between them ; for, at the very 1n- 
ſtant, when Richard was endeavouring to de- 
cide in perſon the important quarrel between 
him and Richmond, Sir William Stanley ob- 
ſerving, that the left of the earl of Rich- 
mond's firſt line began to give ground, openly 
declared againſt the king, by falling upon his 
M | troops 
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of che royaliſts upon the center, which was 
ſo diſordered. by the ſhock; that it began to 
fly-with the utmoſt precipitation. Richard now 
perceiving the day was loſt, and not being 
able to think of flying, or of falling into the 


midſt of his enemies, where he fought with the 
moſt deſperate courage, till being overpowered 
by numbers, he fell dead in the midſt of thoſe 
he had ſlain. _ e 
In this battle there fell about four thouſand 
of the vanquiſhed, among whom was the duke 
of Norfolk, lord Ferrers of Charltey, Sir Ro- 


Richard Ratcliffe ; while the loſs on the. ſide 
of the victors was inconſiderable. Sir Willi 
am Cateſby was taken priſoner, and with ſome 
others was beheaded at Leiceſter. The body 
of Richard was found in the field, amongſt the 
dead, beſmeared with blood ; and being . 


he was interred in the church of the Grey- 
Friars, Thus died Richard, after a reign of 
two years and two months, 


By this decifive battle, which was fought on 
the 22d of Auguſt 1485, an end was put to the 
reigns of the Plantagenets, who, 1includin 
that of Henry II. the firſt of that race, had. 
poſſeſſed the crown of England during the 
ſpace of three hundred and thirty years; and 
the war was concluded between the houſes of 


Vork 


s in the flank, and drove the right wing 


earl of Richmond's hands, ruſhed into the 


bert Brackenburg, Sir Robert Piercy, and Sir 


careleſsly acroſs a horſe, was carried, amidſt. 
the ſhouts of his enemies, to Leiceſter, where 
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York and Lancaſter, in which above a hundred 
thouſand Engliſhmen had periſhed, with a great 
number of princes of the two houſes, 

| If we ſtrip Richard of the obloquy thrown 
upon him by the partizans of Henry VII. in 
order to make that prince's title appear in a 
fairer light, his character will greatly exceed 
that of the prince who followed him. After 


5 his acceſſion to the throne, his adminiſtration 
in general was conducted by the rules of juſ- ry | 


tice : he enacted ſalutary laws, and eſtabliſhed 
ſuch wiſe regulations, that had his reign been 
continued, he would, to all appearance; have 
proved an excellent king. He was poſſeſſed of 
great ſolidity of judgment, extraordinary pe- 
netration, a natural fund of eloquence, and a 
moſt intrepid 2 but has been unjuſtly 


repreſented by the hiſtorians of Henry the Se 
venth's reign as àa monſte r, 
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BOOK V. 


From the Union of che Houſes of | 
York and Lancaſter, to the Reign | 
of James I, | mY 


I. 
nr n. 


His Accgfion, His Prejudices againſt the Houſe 
of York. His Coronation. The Sweating 
Sickneſs. Teomen of the Guard firſt appointed. 

| The King's Marriage. An Inſurrection ſup- 
preſſed, Lambert Simnel pretending, that he 
| it 
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| is the Earl of Warwick, is crowned King in 
Dublin, but afterwards defeated. The State 
Europe. The Embaſſy of the French to 
England. An Tifurretion Juppreſed. The 
Kin ing ſends a fray Forces into Binn. That 
Dutchy annexed to France. T he King. Woades 
that Kingdom, and ſells a Peace. An Hecount 
of the Duke" of York. Stanley's Trial and 
Execution. An Inſurrt#ionfin the Weſt. The 
Battle of Black-heath, A Truce with Scot- 
land. The Duke of York "taken Priſoner and 
executed. The Earl of Warwick executed. 
Prince Arthur married to Catharine of Arras 
gen. His Death. The Princeſs Margaret + 
married to the King of Scotland. The Peo- 
ple greatly 7. fea A Parliament. The 
King of Caſtile arvives in Euglaud. The In- 
17 75 45 Earl of da., Here Death _ 
and ng; | hay | 


FTER the vidhoy ith at ovrord | 
A by the earl of Richmond, the ſoldiers, 
prompted by the joy of their ſucceſs, ſaluted 
him with acclamations of Long live king 
« Henry the Seventh:“ and to beſtow ſome 
appearance of formality on this kind of mili- 
tary eleQion, "Sir William Stanſey brought the 
| crown of ornament,- which Richard had worn 

in the battle, and which had been found i in the 
field, and placed it on Me con neror's head 
and Henry, after” a" momen! s heſiation, ac- 

cepted of it. Being now — to the eriſis of 
his fortune, he was obliged ſuddenly to come * 
to a determination, an * choſe that 
part 
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part ſuggeſted to him by his ambition, and to 
which his preſent ſucceſs invited him. He 
inſtantly reſolved to put himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of regal authority, to ſhew all his opponents, 
that nothing bur force of arms and a ſucceſs- 
ful war ſhould be able to expel him. , He de- 
termined to claim the crown, as heir to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, and never to, allow that 
claim to be diſcuſſed; hoping, that this pre- 
tended right, favoured by the partizans of 
that family, and ſeconded by the poſſeſſion of 
preſent power, could ſecure him a perpetual and 
independent authority, + 
Henry obtained the crown while poſſeſſed of 
diſpoſitions that were, in every reſpect, un- 
worthy 'of a monarch, He had early imbibed 
an antipathy to the Yorkiſts, which neither 
time nor experience were ever able to efface; 
and thus carried to the throne all the partiali- 
ties that can belong to the head of a faction. 
His gloomy and ſuſpicious temper rendered him 
unwilling to embrace the preſent happy oppor- 
tunity, of engaging in the benevolent deſign of 
aboliſhing thoſe fatal diſtinctions which had 
diſtracted England; and hence, by treatin 
the Yorkiſts as his enemies, he ſoon We ee 
them ſuch, and taught them to diſcuſs the 
weakneſs and invalidity of his claim to the 
crown. | 
Two days after the battle of Boſworth, he 
ordered Sir Robert Willoughby to take Ed 
ward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, the ſon 
of the duke of Clarence, from ſheriif Button, 
in Yorkſhire, and to convey him to the Tower, 
| where 


H R N r . as 


- where he was to be kept in cloſe confinement, 


That prince had been treated with great in- 
dulgence by Richard, who had actually pro- 
claimed him heir to the crown after the death 
of his own ſon, and ordered him to be ſerved 
next to himſelf and the queen, though he af- 
terwards ſet him aſide, and confined him, when 
the plots of his enemies thickened, to the a- 
bove caſtle. | 8 
Henry proceeded by ſlow journies towards 

the capital; and to avoid railing the jealouſy 
of the people, cauſed every thing about him 
to bear the appearance of his being an eſta- 
bliſhed monarch, making a peaceful progreſs 
through his dominions, rather than of a prince. 
who obtained the crown by force of arms. A 

young and victorious king was, on his acceſ- 
fion, naturally an obje& of popularity, and 
the nation flattered themſelves with enjoying 
great felicity from his reign. 'The kingdom 
had, for almoſt a century, been laid waite by 
domeſtic wars, and diſtracted by faction: but 
Henry, by his propoſed marriage with Eliza- 
beth, ſeemed to enſute an union. of the con- 
tending titles of the two families. ence nu- 
merous and ſplendid troops of the nobility and 
gentry attended him in his progreſs : as he ap- 
proached the city, he was received by the 
mayor, alderiaen, and companies of London, 
with crowds of citizens, expreſſing their ſatis- 
faction. But amidſt the general joy, he in- 


dulged the reſerve and ſtatelineſs of his tem- 


per, and being unwilling to gratify the people 
Vol. VI. CT | with 
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with the fight of their new monarch, entered 
London in a cloſe carriage. | 

The next day Henry aſſembled a council, of 
all the perſons of diſtinction in the court and 
city ; and as he knew his marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth was paſſionately deſired by 
the whole nation, he renewed his oath to per- 
form it. This was abſolutely neceſſary, as, 
on his leaving Britanny, he had artfully drop- 


ped ſome hints, that ſhould he ſucceed in his 


enterprize, and be ſeated on the throne of 
England, he would marry Anne, the heireſs 


of that dutchy. This had already reached 


England, and gave ſome uneaſineſs both to the 
people, and even to the princeſs herſelf. But 


though bound both by honour and intereſt to 


complete this alliance, he was fully determin- 
ed to poſtpone it till after his coronation, and 


his title had been acknowledged by parlia- 


ment. Anxious to ſupport his right to the 
throne, he dreaded leſt the queen, by being 
crowned with him, ſhould have a ſhare in the 
ſovereignty ; and that ſome clauſe might be in- 
ſerted by parliament in favour of the houſe of 
York, that might raiſe doubts of his own title. 

At this time the Sweating Sickneſs, a diſ- 
eaſe unknown to any other age or nation, 


raged in London, and other parts of the king- 


dom. A diſorder, of which great multitudes 
died, though it did not appear to be propa- 
gated by any contagious infection, but feemed 
to ariſe from the general diſpoſition of the air 


and of the human body, The patient com- 


monly died or recovere in leſs than twenty- 
four 
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four hours; but after it had for a few weeks 
exerted its fury, it begap to abate, either from 
alterations in the air, or from there being diſ- 
covered a more proper regimen. | 

Henry, in order to heighten the ſplendor of 
his ' coronation, raiſed twelve perſons to the 
rank of knights banneret ; he alſo created his 
uncle Jaſper, earl of Pembroke, duke of Bed- 
ford, Thomas lord Stanley, his father-in-law, 
earl of Derby, and Edward Courteney, earl of 
Devonſhire. He was crowned by cardinal 
Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, on the 
zoth of October 1485 ; and on this occaſion 
there appeared a new inſtitution, which Henry 
eſtabliſhed both for pomp and ſecurity. This 
was a band of fifty archers, who were fliled 


yeomen of the Baut left the people 
thould be —_— this unuſual mark of 


. jealouſy, which ſeemed to imply a diffidence 


of his ſubjects, he declared the inſtitution to 
he perpetual. ! | 1 & at 

The parliament met eight days after the co- 
ronation ; and Henry, by being crowned be- 
fore, ſhewed, that he did not mean to bring 
his title into queſtion, or to leave to the parlia- 
ment any thing more than to confirm his coro- 
nation. The majority of the parliament, 
however, appeared to be immediately devoted 


0 Henry; all other perſons, either declining 


to ſtand, or being obliged: to diſſemble their 


3 principles The Laotairian. party bid-been 


cceſsful in the elections, and even many were 


& returned who, while the houſe of Vork pre- 


vailed, had been attainted and out- Iawed. 
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Upon their right to take their ſeats in the 
houſe, being called in queſtion, the affair was 
referred to the judges, who determined, that 
theſe members ſhould forbear taking their ſeats 
till their attainder was reverſed by a& of par- 
liament; and that act was preſently paſſed. 

A more important ſcruple was now ſtarted 
in relation to. the king himſelf having been 


attainted, by which ſome doubt might ariſe of 


his right to ſucceed to the throne. The judges 
extricated themſelves in this difficulty, by aſ- 
ſerting, that the crown removes all defects in 
blood, and that from the time the king aſ- 
ſumed royal authority, the fountain was clear- 
ed, and all attainders and corruptions of blood 
removed. With ſo obſequious a parliament, 
the king found no difficulty in obtaining an 


act of ſettlement agreeable to himſelf. Yet he 


ſeems to have entertained ſome doubt, on what 
claim it was. beft for him to found his preten- 
fions. He mentioned, in his firſt ſpeech to 
the parliament, his juſt title by hereditary 
right; but leſt that ſhould be inſufficient, he 
added his claim by the judgment of God, 
who had enabled him to triumph over his ene- 
mies; and leſt this ſhould be conſidered as his 
aſſuming a right of conqueſt, he enſured to the 

eople the enjoyment of their former properties 
. ea art 

The entail of the crown was probably drawn 
in words that were diQated by himſelf, no 
mention being made of the princeſs Elizabeth, 


nor any other branch of her family: but 
though Henry was contented with ſecuring the 
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ſucceſſion to the heirs of his body, he did not 
pretend, in cafe” of their failure, to exclade 
the houſe of Vork, or to give the preference 
to that of Lancaſter. He, for the preſent, left 
that great point ambiguous, and expected, that 
if it ſhould ever be neceſffary to determine it, 
the decifion would be directed by future inci- 
dents. He was, however, fo little ſatisfied 
with his title, that in "the following. year he 
applied for a confirmation of it to, papal au- 
thority; and as the court of Rome readily laid 
hold of every opportunity of extending its 
influence, Innocent VIII, made no ſcruple of 
granting a bull, in which all Henry's titles by 
ſucceſſion, marriage, conqueſt, 'and the choice 
of parliament are enumerated : to theſe was 
added the ſanction of religion; excommunica- 
tion was pronounced againſt all who ſhould op- 
poſe his preſent poſſeſſion, or his heirs in their 
future ſucceſſion to the crown; a penalty from 
which no criminal, except in the article of 
death, could be abſolved but by the pope him- 
ſelf, or his ſpecial commĩiſſioners. 7 
| It was natural for Henry to reverſe all the 

attainders, which had paſſed againſt the parti- 
zans of the houſe of Lancafter 5 but the re- 
venge he took on the followers of the houſe of 
Vork, to which he was ſo ſoon to be allied, 
was, in the higheſt degree, cruel and unjuſt,” * 
vet at his inſtigation, the parliament paſſed + 

an act of attainder againſt the late king him- 
ſelf, againſt the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Surrey, viſcount Lovell, the lords Zouche and - 
Ferrers of Chartley, Sir William Berkeley, 
E C 3 Sir 
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Sir Humphrey Stafford, Sir Walter and Sir 
James Harrington, Cateſby, and about twent 

other gentlemen, who, in the battle of Boſ- 
worth, had fought on Richard's fide. But hew 
any man could be guilty of treaſon by fighting 
for the king in poſſeſſion of the throne, againſt 
the earl of Richmond, who did not aſſume the 
title of king, and had been before attainted, 
is not eaſy to conceive, In this act no men- 
tion was made of the ſuppoſed murder of Ed- 
ward the Fifth and the duke of Vork, which 
would have been the moſt heinous aggravation 


of Richard's crimes ; nor was any proſecution 
of the ſuppoſed aſſaſſins even thought of till 


eleven years afterwards, on the appearance of 
Perkin Warbeck. Thus Henry at once grati- 
fied his revenge and his avarice ; for the con- 
fiſcations produced very large ſums. It was, 


| however, no ſmall mortification to the people 


in general, to find that the king ſhould, in the 
very beginning of his, reign, violate the cor- 
dial union which both parties had previouſly 
concerted, and to the expectation of which he 

evidently owed his ſucceſſion to the throne. 
Henry having obtained from the parliament 
ſo many important points, did not think pro- 
per to demand a ſupply; the large ſums to be 
raiſed by the forfeitures of Richard's adhe- 
rents, and the profound peace which the na- 
tion then enjoyed, ſeemed to render. this un- 
neceſſary. However, the parliament conferred 
on lim the duty of tonnage and poundage 
during life, and added other money: bills of no 
greas importance. The king now publiſhed a 
4 : ; royal 
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royal proclamation, by which a pardon was 
offered to all who had taken arms or engaged 
in any attempt againſt him, on condition of 
their ſubmitting. themſelves to mercy by. a 
certain day, and taking the uſual oath of feal- 
ty and allegiance. This induced many to 
leave their ſanctuaries, and contributed to com- 
poſe the minds of the people, This act of 
grace, ſo agreeable to the nation, the king 
choſe to take wholly to himſelf, rather than to 
have it confirmed by parliament. Vet though 
the earl of Surrey ſubmitted, and delivered 
himſelf up into the hands of the king, he 
was, in violation of this act, committed pri- 
ſoner to the Tower. | 

Henry, during this parliament, alſo beſtow- 
ed favours and honours on ſome of his parti- 
cular adherents. Edward Stafford, the duke 
ot Buckingham's eldeſt ſon, who had been at- 
tainted in the late reign, was reſtored both to 
the honours of his family, and to his fortune. 
This proceeded from Henry's gratitude to the 


memory of Buckingham, who had firſt formed 


the plan of his advancement, and had made 
way. for that great event, by his own ruin. 
Chandos of Britanny, was made earl of Bath; 
Sir Robert Willoughby, lord Broke ; and Sir 
Giles Daubeny, lord Daubeny. The king, 
during this ſeſſion of parliament, conferred no 
other titles of nobility. | 

The minifters, moſt favoured and truſted by 
Henry, were not taken from the nobility. He 
chiefly truſted his affairs and ſecret councils, 


to John Morton and Richard Fox, two clergy- 
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32 TRI HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
men diſtinguiſhed by their capacities, induſtry 
and vigilance; for as they had ſhared with him 
in his former diſtreſſes, he made them partici- 
te in his good fortune. Morton was re- 
ſtored to the biſhoprie of Ely; Fox created bi- 
ſhop. of Exeter, and both called to the privy 
council. Upon the death of Bourchier, the 
former was ſoon after Taiſed to the ſee of Can- 
terbury ; the latter was made privy ſeal, and 
ſucceſſively promoted to the ſees of Bath and 
Wells, Durham and Wincheſter. He was 
fond of employing and advancing prelates, 
becauſe it was eaſy to reward their ſervices by 
rich biſhopries ; and to render them more de- 
pendent on him, he raiſed them by ſlow ſteps, 
expecting, that the proſpect of farther eleva- 
tion would not only render them more active 
in his ſervice, but more ready to obey his 
commands. CORES +! 
Though Henry heartily hated the houſe of 
York, he the next year found it neceſſary to 
ſatisfy the minds of the people, by fulfilling 
his promiſe, to marry the princeſs Elizabeth. 


His nuptials were celebrated at London with 


greater appearance of univerſal joy, than either 
his firſt entry or his coronation. The demon- 


ſtrations of popular ſatis faction ſhewn on this 


occaſion, were extremeiy mortifying to the 
king, who conſidered them as fo many marks 
of affection to the houſe of Vork. The ſuſpi- 


cdions, which aroſe from this circumſtance, made 
him conceive the utmoſt averſion to the queen, 
and diſturbed his tranquility during his whole 


reign, His conſort, though virtuous, amiable, 
and 
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and perfectly obſequious, was conſtantly treat- 
ed by him with the utmoſt coldneſs and indif- 
ference; and never met with a proper return 
of affection, or even of complaiſance ; the 
malignant ideas of faction in his ſullen mind, 


IJ prevailing over every ſentiment of conjugal 


tenderneſs. . e | 
1 Henry had, ever ſince his arrival in Eng- 
land, been carried along with ſuch a ſtream of 
ſucceſs, that notwithſtanding his ill humour, 


he began to think, that nothing could with- © 


ſtand his good fortune and authority. He 

therefore reſolved to make a progreſs into the 
north, where the friends of the houſe of Vork, 
and even the partizans of Richard, were the 
moſt numerous; hoping, that by his preſence 
and converſation, he ſhould be able to cure 
their prejudices. On his arrival at Notting- 
ham, he was informed, that viſcount Lovell, 
with Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother 
Thomas, had privately left their ſanctuary at 


| =X Colcheſter. But this news appearing of too 
little conſequence to put a ſtop to his journey, 
he proceeded to York, where he heard, that 


the Stafford's had not only levied an army, but 
were approaching to beſiege the city of Wor- 
ceſter; and that Lovell; who had three or four 


thouſand men under his command, was march- 


ing to attack him in Volt. 
Henry was the more alarmed, from his be. 


ing ſurrounded with enemies in the diſaffectet 


counties; but concealing his fears and ſuſpi- 
cions, he immedjately iſſued orders for levy- 
ing troops in the neighbourhood of York, 

a 8 where 
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where his officers having raiſed a body of three 
thouſand men, he put them under the com- 
mand of the duke of Bedford ; and joining 
with them all his own attendants, gave orders 
to the duke not to approach too near his ene- 
mies, but to try every proper expedient to dif- 
perſe them ; and particularly to publiſh a par- 
don, in the king's name, to all who ſhould 
lay down their arms and ſubmit. This expe- 
dient ſucceeded to Henry's wiſh, and had a 
greater effe& on their commander than on his 
followers. Lovell, apprehenſive of being de- 
ſerted by his troops, and finding that he had 
undertaken an enterprize that exceeded his ca- 
pacity and courage, retired alone into Lan- 
caſter, where he lay for ſome time concealed 
in the houſe of his friend Sir Thomas Brough- 
ton; and then croſſing the ſea, repaired to the 
court of the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy. 
His army ſubmitted to the king's mercy ; and 
the news of this ſucceſs reaching the ather re. 
bels, they raiſed the fiege of Worceſter and 
diſperſed. The Staffords took ſanctuary in 
the church of Colnham, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Abingdon; but the court of 
king's bench declaring, that this church had 
not the privilege of affording protection to the 
| rebels, they were taken thence by force. The 
| elder brother Humphrey, was ſoon after exe- 
| Cuted at Tyburn, but the younger obtained a 
"| pardon, on his pleading, that he had been 
1 miſled by his brother. : 
| The king's joy for this ſucceſs was followed 
on the twentieth of September 1486, by the 
| e ir 


birth of a prince, to whom was given the 
name of Arthur, in memory of the famous 
Britiſh king of that name, from whom Henry 
affected to derive his origin. The people were 
filled with hopes, that this prince's birth 
would warm Henry's indifference into a real 
affection for the mother; but when they ob- 
ſerved that it had no ſuch effect, that he de- 
layed her coronation, and took all opportu- 
nities of depreſſing the friends of the houſe of 
Vork, which was generally beloved throughout 
the whole kingdom, they began to look upon 
him with deteſtation, and even to think, that 
they had made a bad exchange. He, on all 


occaſions, not only gave the preference to the 


Lancaſtrians, but many of the oppoſite party 
had been treated with great ſeverity, and, by 
acts of attainder, deprived of their fortunes. 
All the grants made by the princes of the 
houſe of Vork had been in general reſumed; 
and though the liberalities granted during the 
latter years of Henry VI. were alſo reſumed 
by the ſame law, yet the party of the honſe 
of Vork being the principal ſufferers, thought 
the reſumptions chiefly levelled againſt them, 
The ſeverity with which the earl of Warwick, 
the duke of Clarence's ſon, was treated, filled 
the people with compaſſion for his youth and 


X innocence ; and his confinement in the Tower 


made them apprehend, that the king intended 
to have him murdered; and it was whiſpered 
abroad, that the duke of York had eſcaped 
from that place of confinement, and was ſtill 
alive on the continent. | jk 
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The joy expreſſed by the people at this re- 
port, encouraged Richard Simon, a prieſt of 
Oxford, to diſturb Henry's government, by 
raiſing a pretender to his crown; for which 
purpoſe he made choice of Lambert Simnel, a 
* youth of fifteen years of age, the ſon of a 
baker, who being endowed with extraordinary 
abilities and perſonal accompliſhments, with 
an addreſs above his condition, appeared pro- 

er to perſonate a prince of royal extraction; 
* inſtructed him to aſſume the name of Ri- 
chard, duke of Vork, the ſecond ſon of Ed- 
ward IV. but afterwards hearing that War- 
wick had eſcaped from the Tower, and ob- 
ſerving that this report was alſo attended with 
equal ſatisfaction, he changed his plan, and 
made Simnel perſonate that unfortunate prince. 
Though nature had formed him for the part 
he was to act, yet he was thought to be better 
informed of ſuch circumſtances as related to 
the royal family, and particularly of the earl 
of Warwick's adventures, than he could have 
learned from Simon; whence it was conjec- 
tured, that the plan of this conſpiracy was 
laid by perſons of a higher rank, and that he 
had received proper inſtructions from the par- 
tizans of the houſe of Vork. Among theſe 
was the queen dowager herſelf, who had ſe- 
cretly given her conſent to the impoſture. In- 
ſtead of being rewarded for her ſervices, in 
contributing to Henry's obtaining the crown, 
ſhe had not only loſt all her power, but found 
her daughter treated with. ſeverity, and all her 
friends reduced to a ſtate of ſubjection. Hence 
ſhe 3 
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ſhe conceived a violent averſion to the king, 
and reſolved to make him feel the effects of 
her reſentment. Yet it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that her reſtleſs ſpirit could, within a year's 
time, influence her to throw the nation again 
into a civil war, and to attempt to dethrone 
her own daughter, in favour of the iſſue of 
Clarence, to whoſe death ſhe had contributed, 
much leſs in favour of an uſurper. She cer- 
tainly knew that Richard, her ſecond ſon, had 
eſcaped, and was living ; and was glad to 
overturn the uſurper without riſking her child, 
She knew that the impoſtor might at laſt be 
eaſily ſet aſide; and if, by his means, ſhe 
could overturn the government, ſhe flattered. 
herſelf, that ſhe ſhould gratify her revenge. 
Simon, notwithſtanding his care to inſtruct 
Simnel, was ſenſible that the impoſture might 
be eafily diſcovered in England ; and theres 
fore determined to lay the firſt public ſcene of 
it in Ireland. 'The people there were zealouſly 
attached to the houſe of York, and had a ſin- 
cere regard for the memory of Clarence, War- 
wick's father, who had been their lieutenant, 
Henry had left that kingdom in the ſame con- 
dition in which he found it; and all the coun- 
ſellors and officers appointed by Richard, ſtill 
= retained their authority, Hence Simnel no 
'% ſooner appeared before Thomas Fitzgerald, 
= earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claimed his 
protection as the unfortunate Warwick, than 
that nobleman, having no ſuſpicion of ſo bold 
a fiction, received him kindly, and conſulted 
ſeveral perſons of rank on this extraordinary 
Vor. VI. D incident. 
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incident. They appeared more ſanguine in 
their belief, and in their zeal, than he himſelf ; 
and as the ſtory ſpread among thoſe of lower 
rank, he became the object of general credu- 
lity, tilt the inhabitants of Dublin tendered 
their allegiance to Simnel, and overlooking the 
daughters of Edward IV. who, in the order of 
ſucceſſion, ſtood before Warwick, paid their 
attendance on the pretended prince as their ſo- 
vereign ; lodged him in Dublin caſtle, and. 

roclaimed him king by the name of Edward 

I. After which he was crowned with great 
ſolemnity, with a diadem taken from a ſtatue 
of the Virgin, by the archbiſhops of Armagh 
and Dublin, in the preſence of the biſhops of 
Meath and Derry, the earl of Kildare, and 
all the other officers of ſtate in the kingdom, 
'The example given by the capital was followed 
by the whole iſland, and not a ſword was 
drawn or a word ſpoken in defence of Hen 
ry's cauſe. 

Henry, on receiving intelligence of this e- 
vent, was involved in ſome perplexity. He 
had always determined to face his enemies in 

erſon, yet was at preſent unwilling to leave 
B where he had reaſon to ſuſpect the 
conſpiracy was firſt formed, and where the peo- 
ple in general were diſpoſed to join in it. In 
order to oppoſe this open revolt, he had fre- 
quent conſultations with his miniſters and coun- 
ſellors, to diſcover the ſecret ſprings by which 
it was put in motion. . 

Theſe deliberations were followed by an 
event, which filled the public with i 

| is 


TT! ͤ © 
This was the ſeizure of the queen dowager z 
the forfeiture of all her lands and revenues, 
without her being brought to a trial, and the 


cloſe confinement of her perſon in the nunnery 
of Bermondſey, where ſhe remained a cloſe 


\ | priſoner till her death, in a ſtate of poverty, 
and deprived of the ſight of her friends: an 


act of authority that was covered with a very 
ſlender pretence, it being only alledged, that 
notwithſtanding the ſecret agreement to marry 
her daughter to Henry, ſhe bad delivered that 
princeſs and her ſiſters into the hands of Ri- 
chard, Hence it is probable, that the king 
found the queen dowager was privy to the 
eſcape, or at leaſt to the exiſtence of her ſe- 
cond ſon; and therefore ſecured her, leſt ſhe 
ſhould bear teſtimony to the truth, and form 
inſurrections in his favour ; and hence it was 
thought dangerous to viſit or ſee the queen 
dowager during her impriſg ment. 
enry's next meaſure #Ppeared leſs excep- 


1 tionable. He exhibited t& earl of Warwick 


on a Sunday, and had him led in proceſſion 
through all the principal ftreets of London. 
'The poor prince was then conducted to St, 
Paul's Croſs, and openly examined by the no- 
bility, from the hopes, that they being con- 
vinced of Simnel's abſurd impoſture, would 
put a ſtop to the credulity of the people. Af- 
ter the prince was thus ſhewn as a public ſpec- 


2X tacle, he was ſent back to the Tower. In 


England this expedient had the deſired effect; 
but the Iriſh ſtill perſiſted in their revolt, and 


warmly retorted on the king, the reproach of 


2 | having 
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incident. They appeared more ſanguine in 
their belief, and in their zeal, than he himſelf ; 
and as the ſtory ſpread. among thoſe of lower 
rank, he became the object of general credu- 
lity, tilt the inhabitants of Dublin tendered 
their allegiance to Simnel, and overlooking the 


daughters of Edward IV. who, in the order of 


ſucceſſion, ſtood before Warwick, paid their 
attendance on the pretended prince as their ſo- 
vereign ; lodged him in Dublin caſtle, and. 

roclaimed him king by the name of Edward 

I.' After which he was crowned with great 
ſolemnity, with a diadem taken from a ſtatue 
of the Virgin, by the archbiſhops of Armagh 
and Dublin, in the preſence of the biſhops of 
Meath and Derry, the earl of Kildare, and 
all the other officers of ſtate in the kingdom, 
The example given by the capital was followed 
by the whole iſland, and nut a ſword was 


drawn or a word ſpoken in defence of Hen 


Ty's cauſe, | 

Henry, on receiving intelligence of this e- 
vent, was involved in ſome perplexity. He 
had always determined to face his enemies in 
pany yet was at preſent unwilling to leave 
:ngland, where he had reaſon to ſuſpect the 
conſpiracy was firſt formed, and where the peo- 
ple in general were diſpoſed to join in it. In 
order to oppoſe this open revolt, he had fre- 
quent conſultations with his miniſters and coun- 
ſellors, to diſcover the ſecret ſprings by which 


it was put in motion. 


Theſe deliberations were followed by an 
eyent, which filled the public with ſurprize, 
| This 
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This was the ſeizure of the. queen dowager; 
the forfeiture of all her lands and revenues, 
without her being brought to a trial, and the 
cloſe confinement of her perſon in the nunnery 
of Bermondſey, where ſhe remained a cloſe 
priſoner till hex death, in a ftate of poverty, 
and deprived of the ſight of her friends: an 
act of authority that was covered with a very 
ſlender pretence, it being only alledged, that 
notwithſtanding the ſecret agreement to marry 
her daughter to Henry, ſhe Bad delivered that 
princeſs and her ſiſters into the hands of Ri- 
chard, Hence it is probable, that the king 
found the queen dowager was privy to the 
eſcape, or at leaſt to the exiſtence of her ſe- 
cond ſon; and therefore ſecured her, leſt ſhe 
ſhould bear teſtimony to the truth; and form 
inſurrections in his favour ; and hence 1t was 


thought dangerous to viſit or ſee the queen 


dowager during her impriſqhment. + 
Henry's next meaſure Ppeared leſs excep- 


q | tionable. He exhibited earl of Warwick 


on a Sunday, and had him led in proceſſion 
through all the principal ftreets of London. 
The poor prince was then conducted to St. 
Paul's Croſs, and openly examined by the no- 
bility, from the hopes, that they being con- 
vinced of Simnel's abſurd impoſture, would 
put a ſtop to the credulity of the people. Af- 
ter the prince was thus ſhewn as a public ſpec- 


tacle, he was ſent back to the Tower. In 


England this expedient had the deſired effect; 
but the Iriſh ſtill perſiſted in their revolt, and 


warmly retorted on the king, the reproach of 


D 2 having 
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having exhibited to the public a counterfeit 
Warwick. 

In the mean time John, earl of Lincoln, 
the ſon of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
and of Elizabeth, the eldeſt ſiſter to Edward 
IV. openly efpouſed Simnel's cauſe. This 
nobleman, who poſſeſſed capacity and courage, 
had alſo been declared, by his uncle Richard, 
preſumptive heir of the crown ; and embark- 
ed for Flanders, in order to concert with his 
aunt. Margaret, the widow of Charles the 
Bold, dyke of Burgundy, proper meaſures for 
* enſuring ſucceſs. That princeſs, by her vir- 
tuous conduct, had acquired great authority 
among the Flemings, and lived with much 
dignity upon the ample dowry ſhe inherited 
from her huſband. Her reſentments were no 
leſs warm than her friendſhips : for being in- 
cenſed at Henry's behaviour to her niece, and - 
at the virulence wich which he perſecuted all 
the partizans o“ ,y houſe of York, ſhe re- 
ſolved to make ...* repent of that enmity ta 
which ſo many of her friends, without any 
reaſon or neceflity, had fallen victims. She 
therefore readily engaged in the ſcheme of ſup- 
porting Simnel, which had probably been pro- 
jected with her privity and concurrence; and 
aſter conſulting with Lincoln and Lovell, hired 
a body of two thouſand veteran Germans, 
commanded by Martin Schwart, a brave and 
experienced officer, and ſent them, with theſe 
two noblemen, to join Simnel in Ireland. 
This greatly raiſed the courage of the Iriſh ; 
and a council being held, after ſome debate, 
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ie was agreed, that the ſeat of the war ſhould 
be transferred to England, where, believing 
the ſpirit of diſaffection prevailed as much as 
in Ireland, they expected to be joined by all 
who favoured the houſe of York ; by which 
means they ſhould be eaſily able to oppoſe the 


uſurper, | 

| 5 anal being informed of their intentions, 
was employed in making preparations to de- 
fend himſelf againſt the impending ſtorm, 
Having cauſed troops to be levied in different 
parts of the kingdom, he put them under the 
command of the duke of Bedford, and the 


earl of Oxford. He confined the marquis of 


Dorſet in the Tower, from the ſuſpicion, that 
he would reſent the injuries ſuffered by the 


queen dowager, his mother ; and to pleaſe the 


people, by an appearance of devotion, made 


- a pilgrimage to the ſhrine of our lady of Wal- 
ſingham, who was famous for working mira- 
cles; and there offered up his prayers for ſuc- 


ceſs, and a deliverance from his enemies. 

The king ſoon after learned, that Simnel 
and his friends had landed in Lancaſhire, 
where they were joined by Sir Thomas Brough- 
ton, and a ſmall number of Engliſh. 'They 
had began their march towards York, in ex- 
pectation of ſeeing their numbers daily in- 
creaſe; and with a view to intereſt the people 
in their favour, forbore all acts of hoſtility in 
the country through which they paſſed; They 
were, however, greatly diſappointed in their 
expectations, 'The people, either dreading 
Henry's ſagacity and fortune, or averſe to 3 

7 3 5 o king 
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king thus introduced by the Iriſh and Ger- 
mans, were far from taking arms in his fa · 
vour. On which the earl of Lincoln, dread- 
ing leſt his army, which conſiſted of only eight 
thouſand men, ſhould rather diminiſh than en- 
creaſe, reſolved to give battle to the king be- 
fore he had aſſembled all his forces. For this 
purpoſe he turned to the ſouth, and marched 
towards Newark, in hopes of making himſelf 
maſter of that town before the enemy's arrival. 
Henry had reached Nottingham with fix thou» | 
. ſand men under his command; and bein 
joined by the earl of Shrewſbury and the — 
Strange, at the head of an equal number, he 
reſolved to engage the rebels without delay. 
Gueſſing Lincoln's deſign upon the town of 
Newark, he, with great expedition, marched 
thither, and poſted himſelf between the enemy 
and the town, while the earl of Lincoln en-. 
camped on the declivity of a hill, near che vil- 
lage of Stoke. 

The next day, which was the 6th of June 
1487, Henry drew up his army in order of 
'battle upon the plain, which was ſo narrow, 
that he could not extend his front, he there- 
fore formed his troops into three lines, -placing 
ſix thouſand of his beſt men in the front. The 
enemy marched down in order, and attacked 
the royaliſts with great intrepidity, hoping, 
that ſnould they be able to break the king's 
firſt line; it would fall back on the other line, 
and his whole army would be thrown into con- 
fuſion. The Iriſh, who were thinly cloathed, 
were terribly galled by the arrows of the Eng- 
. liſh, 
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liſh, yet maintained their ground with great 
intrepidity; and the German troops, who were 
well diſciplined and enured to war, fought 
for three hours with great courage, till moſt of 
them were flain, with Martin Schwart, their 


W leader. The earls of Lincoln and Kildare met 


with the ſame fate, and their army was entire- 
ly routed, with the loſs of four thouſand men, 
who fell in the field of battle. Nor was the 
victory cheaply purchaſed by Henry, half of 
his firſt line being cut to pieces. | 
This victory was rendered the more com- 
plete, as Simnel and his tutor Simon were 


taken priſoners. Henry affected to deſpiſe his 


rival ſo much, that he would not deprive him 
of life, but retained him as a ſcullion in his 
kitchen, from which low ſtation he was after- 
wards promoted to the place of a falconer, 
Henry's biographer ſays, that he was kept as 
a kind of remedy againſt the like inchant- 
ments of the people in time to come; but it 


, has been with great probability ſuppoſed, that 


he hoped, by keeping up the memory of Sini- 

nel's impoſture, to diſcredit the true duke of 

York whenever he ſhould appear. Simon, the 

ki was committed to priſon, and never 
eard of after. 

Henry, immediately after the battle, march- 
ed to Lincoln, and from thence to York, giv- 
ing, in his progreſs, many proofs of his rigo- 
rous diſpoſition, He cauſed a ſtrict enquiry 
to be made after all who aſſiſted or favoured the 
rebels; but the puniſhments were not all ſan- 
guinary, for he rendered his revenge ſubſervi- 
ent 
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ent to his avarice, and levied heavy fines upon 
the delinquents. The criminals were tried 
partly by commiſſioners appointed for that pur- 
o'e, and partly by a court-martial : and as, 
Loſers the battle of Stoke, a rumour had pre- 
vailed, that the royal army was cut in pieces, 
by flight, Henry re- 

ſolved to interpret not only the propagation, - 
but the belief of this report, as a mark of diſ- 


affect. on; and many were heavily fined for this 


pretended crime, | | 

The king having gratified his rigour and 
avarice, by the puniſhment of his enemies, he 
re olved to ſatisfy the people in a point which 
they paſſionately deſired. Though near two 
years had elapſed ſince the queen's marriage, 
ſhe had not yet been crowned ; and the public 
were much diſcontented at this delay. The 


king cauſed the ceremony of her coronation to 


be performed on the 25th of Noyember 1487, 
with the uſual ceremonies ; and upon this oc- 
caſion, reſtored to liberty the marquis of Dor- 
ſet, who had been able to clear himſelf of all 
the ſuſpicions entertained againſt him. 

As Dare had now, by his ſucceſs in his 
domeſtic affairs, acquired a conſiderable repu- 


tation throughout Europe, he was invited to 


exert himſelf in favour of his allies, which 
renders it neceſſary to explain the ſtate of the 
neighbouring kingdoms, in order to give a juſt 
idea of his tranſactions with his foreign neigh- 

bours; and we ſhall begin with Scotland. 
That kingdom had not yet acquired that 
ciyilized tate neceſſary to enable the govern- 
| ; ii 
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ment to preſerve order and tranquility, with- 
out the ſovereign's being boſſeſſed of an extra- 
ordinary capacity. The throne was, at this 
time, filled by James III. who had a narrow 
genius, and little induſtry ; and though it was 


| neceſfary for him to commit the reigns of go- 
= verament to his miniſters, he was never able, 


in his choice of them, to pleaſe either himſelf 
or his people. Whenever he made uſe of his 
principal nobility, he obſerved, that they raiſed 
their own families to ſuch a height, as was 
dangerous to him, and diſagreeable to the na- 
tion ; and when he conferred his fayours on 
any one of a meaner birth, the barons, enyy- 
ing the power of an upſtart, proceeded to 
the utmoſt extremities againſt their prince, 
This might have induced Henry to make an 
attempt to conquer that kingdom ; but as he 
was, probably, ſenſible, that he ſhould never 
be able to retain the Scots in obedience with- 
out a regular military force, which was then 


unknown in England, he rather choſe to renew 
the peace with Scotland, and for that purpoſe 


ſent an embaſſy to James. But as the Scots 


never deſired a durable peace with England, 


they only agreed to a ſeven years truce, which 
was concluded, | ; 
Spain was now become formidable by the 


union of Caſtile and Arragon, in the perſons 


of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who being poſſeſ- 


1 | ſed of great capacities, employed their ſtrength 


in the moſt advantageous enterprize. They 
had undertaken the conqueſt of Granada from 
the Moors, and nearly brought it to a . 

| = ſion, 
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ſion. The military genius of Spain was re- 
vived in that war; honour and ſecurity were 
obtained ; and the king being no longer awed 
by ſuch dangerous domeſtic enemies, began to 
enter into all the tranſactions of Europe, and 
to be diſtinguiſhed in every war and nego- 
ciation. | | $2} 

During the two preceding reigns, France 
had greatly encreaſed in power and extent, 
Normandy, Dauphiny, Champaigne, Anjou, 
Burgundy, Provence, and Guienne, had been 
united to the crown; and the power and au- 
thority of the prince, enabled him to maintain 
a conſtant regular military force, which his 
revenues enabled him to ſupport. Theſe ad- 
vantages were derived from Lewis XI. who 
dying, left his ſon in early youth : but having 
entruſted the government to his daughter Anne, 


lady of Beaujeu, a woman of capacity and 


ſpirit, ſhe ſupported the power of the French, 
and even formed the great project of uniting 
Britanny to the crown, the laſt and moſt inde- 
pendent fief of that monarchy. 

Francis the Second, duke of Britanny, hav- 
ing been ſenſible of his own incapacity, had 
reſigned the direction of the government to 
Peter Landais, who was of a mean birth, 


and more diſtinguiſhed for his abilities than for 


his intregrity. The nobles, diſpleaſed with 
this favourite's advancement, after many tu- 


mults at length united, and in a violent man- 
ner ſeized the hated miniſter, tried, and put 


him to death. Then dreading the conſe- 
quences of their having thus invaded the au- 
| thority 
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Grey of their prince, many of them ſought 
fl 


or protection in France, and others carried 
on a ſecret correſpondence with the French 
miniſtry, who, on obſerving the great diſſen- 
fions that prevailed among the Bretons, thought 


tis a favourable opportunity for invading that 
= dutchy. 3 


In France Lewis, duke of Orleans, the firſt 


4 prince of the blood, and preſumptive heir to 


that crown, had endeavoured to obtain the ad- 
miniſtration, in preference to the lady Anne 
of Beaujeu ; and his pretenſions being rejected 


. by the ſtate, he ſtill caballed with many of the 


grandees, and endeavoured to ſubvert that 
rinceſs's authority. On his conſpiracies be- 


| Ing detected, he took arms, and fortified him- 


ſelf in Beaujenci; but as he had revolved be- 
fore his confederates were prepared to join him, 
he had been obliged to ſubmit to ſuch condi- 
tions as the French miniſtry were pleaſed to 
impoſe upon him. His ambition and his fears 


ſoon induced him to retire from France into 
Britanny, where Francis II. was deſirous of 


ſtrengthening himſelf, againſt the deſigns of 
the lady of Beaujeu, by his friendſhip and 
credit. The duke of Orleans, on perceiving 


the aſcendant he acquired over the duke of 
HBritanny, prevailed on many of his partizans 
=X to join him at that court, and formed the de- 
ſign of marrying Anne, the heireſs of that o- 
X pulent dutchy. 


The barons of Britanny, on finding that 


IF the duke of Orleans and his train engroſſed 


their prince's favour, carried on a cloſe cor- 
| reſpondence 
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reſpondence with France, and even invited that 
court to invade their country: but being deſi- 
rous of preſerving its independency, they limited 
the number of ſuccours France was to ſend 
them, and ſtipulated, that no fortified place 
in Britanny ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of 
that crown; a vain - precaution in treating 
with ſuch a ſuperior power! The French, 
with treble the number of forces they had 
promiſed to the barons, invaded Britanny; 
and advancing into the heart of the country, 
inveſted Ploermel. The duke, in order to op- 
poſe them, levied a numerous, but 11I-diſci- 
plined, army, which he put under the com- 
mand of the duke of Orleans, -the count of 
Dunois, and others of the French nobility. 
The army, diſſatisfied with their commanders, 
ſoon diſbanded, and their prince was left with 
ſo ſmall a force, that he was unable to keep 
the field againſt his invaders, Upon this he 
retired to Vannes ; but being cloſely purſued 
by the French, who had now taken Ploermel, 
he eſcaped to Nantz ; and the enemy, after 
having taken and put garriſons into Vannes, 
Dinant, and other places, laid cloſe ſiege to 
that city. EN 4 

Ihe nobles of Britanny, on ſeeing that their 
country was in danger of being entirely ſub- 
dued, gradually withdrew from the French ar- 
my, and made peace with their ſovereign. 
The court of France was, however, not diſ- 
couraged at this deſertion of the Bretons, but 
purſued their favourite deſign of reducing that 
qutchy. Its execution ſeems to be favoured 


by 


| 


- 


intimate friend, the ſucce 
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by the ſituation of Europe. Maximilian, king 
of the Romans, the ſon of the emperor Fre- 
derick, had married the heireſs of Burgundy, 
and acquired an intereſt in the Netherlands. 
This prince was engaged in a cloſe alliance 
with the duke of Britanny, and had opened a 
treaty for marrying his daughter, but was ſo 
indigent, that no effeQual aſſiſtance could be 
expected from him. Ferdinard, king of Spain, 
was entirely taken up with the conqueſt of 
Granada. England alone was both enabled 
by her power, and engaged by intereſt, to 
ſupport the independency of that dutchy; and 
therefore Anne of Beaujeu expected the great- 
eſt oppoſition from thence. This induced her 
to ſend ambaſſadors to the court of London, 
immediately on her hearing of Henry's ſucceſs 
againſt Simnel. . | . 

The ambaſſadors, after congratulating the 
king on his late victory, and in the moſt cor- 
dial manner communicating to him, as to an 

of the French a- 
gainſt Maximilian, mentioned the late tranſ- 
actions in Britanny. They obſerved, that 
Francis II. having afforded protection to French 
fugitives and rebels, the king had, contrary 


| to his inclinations, been obliged to make war 


on that dutchy : that the honour of the crown 


required, that a vaſſal ſhould not be ſuffered 


to forget his duty to his liege lord: that the 
fugitives were not obſcure perſons, but, a- 


mong others, the duke of Orleans, the firſt 


prince of the blood, who, after being guilty 
of treaſonable practices in France, had fled 
Vol. VI, * into 
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into Britanny, where he ſtill perſeyered in lay- 
ing ſchemes of rebellion againſt his ſovereign : 
that thus the war being entirely defenſive on 
the part of the French Bo it would entirely 


' ceaſe when the duke of Britanny ſhould return 


to his duty: that their maſter was fully ſenſi- 
ble of the obligations which the duke had con- 
ferred on Henry; but it was alſo known, that 
he, or his mercenary counſellors, had, in times 
ſtill more critical, deſerted his cauſe : that the 


court of France had, in theſe deſperate extre - 


mities, been his ſole refuge, and not only pro» 
tected his perſon, but ſupplied him with men 
and money, with which, in conjunction with 


his own valour and conduct, he had been en- 


abled to mount the throne; and that from the 
ſuperior juſtice of the cauſe, and the obliga- 
tions France had conferred on Henry, it was 
reaſonably expected, that if his affairs did not 

ermit his giving aſſiſtance to that kingdom, 
2 would at leaſt preſerve a neutrality. 

This plauſible diſcourſe of the French am- 
baſſadors did not impoſe on Henry, who plain- 
ly ſaw, that France had entertained the deſign 
of ſubduing Britanny; but he alſo obſerved, 
that ſhe would meet with great, and, as he 
imagined, inſuperable difficulties in its execu- 


tion. He knew the native force of that dutchy 


had reſiſted the power of France without any 
foreign aſſiſtance, and imagined, that the na- 


tural levity of the French would make them 


abandon any enterprize which required perſe- 
verance. He perceived that Maximilian, whoſe 
enmity to France was well known, and who 

| ; | now 
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now paid his addreſſes to the heireſs of Bri- 
tanny, would be able to make a diverſion on 
the fide of Flanders; and that Ferdinand and 
Iſabella would not ſuffer France to proſecute 
its ambitious views ; and above all, that the 
court of England was too deeply intereſted, to 
permit ſuch an acceſſion of force to be added 
to their rivals the French. Henry's avarice, 


| however, rendering him averſe to warlike en- 


terprizes and diſtant expeditions, he reſolved - 


to try the effect of negociation, before he at- 


tempted to ſend any ſuccours to Britanny. 
For this purpoſe Henry ſent Urſwick, his 


almoner, who was a man of abilities and ad- 


dreſs, to offer his mediation, which, if ac- 
cepted by France, he imagined would ſoon lead 
to an accommodation; and if it was refuſed 
or eluded, would at leaſt diſcover, that France 
was reſolved to perſevere in her ambitious. pro- 


jects. Urſwick appeared before the lady of 


Beaujeau, now dutcheſs of Bourbon, while 
ſhe was engaged in the ſiege of Nantz, and 
was pleaſed to find, that, with many expreſſi 
ons of confidence and modetation, ſhe readily 
embraced his maſter's offers and mediation. 
That able princeſs at once concluded, that 
the duke of Orleans, by whom the court of 


Britanny was governed, would foreſee, that 


the accommodation muſt be made at his ex- 
pence, and would therefore uſe all his intereſt 
to have Henry's propoſal rejected; by which 
means he would cauſe the Bretons to be re- 
proached with injuſtice and obſtinacy; nor was 
The miſtaken, When Urſwick made the ſame 

| E 2 offer 
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offer to the duke of Britanny, he was anſwered, 
that the duke having ſo long been the pro- 


tector and guardian of Henry, during his youth 


and adverſe fortune, he had expected more ef- 


fectual aſſiſtance in his preſent diſtreſs, than a 


barren offer of mediation, that did not ſuſ- 
pend the progreſs of the French arms: that if 
the gratitude of Henry was too little to engage 
him in ſuch a meaſure, his prudence, as king 
of England, ſhould render him ſenſible of the 
pernicious conſequences that muſt attend the 


conqueſt of Britanny, and its being annexed 


to the crown of France, which being already 
too powerful, would, by ſuch an acceſſion of 
ſtrength, be enabled to diſplay, to the ruin of 


England, that hoſtile diſpoſition, which had 


conſtantly ſubſiſted between thoſe rival nations : 
that fo uſeful an ally as Britanny, which, by 
its ſituation, afforded the Engliſh an entrance 
into the heart of France, would, on its being 
annexed to that kingdom, be equally enabled, 


by its ſituation, to diſturb the commerce and 


peace of England, either by naval armaments 


or piracies ; and that the duke's rejeQing Hen- 


ry's mediation, neither proceeded from his de- 
fire to continge a war, which he found to be 
ruinous, nor from a confidence in his own 
ſtrength, which he found to be much inferior 
to that of the enemy; but, on the contra- 
ry, from neceſſity, which ought to engage the 
king of England to join him, .and inſtead of 


acting the part of a mediator, to become his 


confederate, 
Henry,. 
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Herm, on being informed of this anſwer, 
only : Juded, that more time was neceſſary 
to ecaquer the obſtinacy of the Bretons ; he 
therefore continued his ſcheme of negociation, 
and by this means expoſed himſelf to be de- 
ceived by the artifices of the French miniſtry, 
who ſent lord Bernard Daubigni, a Scotch 
nobleman, to London, to perſuade the king to 
perſevere in offering his mediation to the court 
of Britanny, Upon this Henry diſpatched an- 
other embaſly, conſiſting of Sir Richard Ton- 
ſtall, Urſwick, and the abbot of Abingdon, 
with new propoſals for an accommodation, In 
the mean time no ſuccours being ſent to the 
diſtreſſed Bretons, lord Woodville, the queen 
dowager's brother, a man of courage and en- 
terprize, aſked leave to raiſe privately a body of 
volunteers, and to conduct them into Britanny, 
but was refuſed. That nobleman, however, 
ftil] perſiſting in his deſign, went to the ifle of 
Wight, and. levying a body. of four hundred 
men, ſailed with them to Britanny ; but unhap- 
pily this enterprize proved fatal both to the 
leader and his few followers. The Bretons 
were defeated in a general engagement with 
the French at St. Aubin; and Weodville, with 
all the Engliſh, put to the ſword, together 
with a body of Bretons, who, in order to ſtrike 
a greater terror into the French, were drefſed 
in the garb of Engliſhmen. The duke of Or- 
leans, the prince of Orange, and other per- 
ſons of rank were taken priſoners, and the mi- 

Iitary force of Britanny entirely deſtroyed ; 
this, with the death of the duke, which hap- 
E 3 pened 
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pened ſoon after, involved the affaits of that 
dutchy in ſuch confuſion, as threats! d f- 
nal ſubjection. | Ls, 
| Henry, who had determined to maintain his 
pacific conduct as long as the ſituation of his 


affairs would permit, obſerving, that the anci- 


ent and inveterate animoſity of his ſubjeQts to 
France was revived, by the proſpect of that 
kingdom's gaining ſuch an acceſſion of power, 
Feel to take advantage of this diſpoſition, 
in obtaining ſupplies, under the pretence of 
going to the aſſiſtance of Britanny. Having 
ſummoned a parliament at Weſtminſter, they 
granted him a conſiderable ſubfidy : but this 
ſupply, notwithſtanding its being voted by 
. parliament, involved the king in unexpect- 
ed difficulties. The counties of York and 
Durham, diſcontented with Henry's govern- 
ment, and provoked at the oppreſſions they 
had ſuffered after the ſuppreſſion of Simnel's 
rebellion, reſiſted the commiſſioners appointed 
to levy the tax. This induced them to apply 
to the earl of Northumberland, whom they 
deſired to adviſe and aſſiſt them in the execution 
of their office. That nobleman thought the 
affair of ſuch importance, that he wrote to 
court for directions; and the king inſiſted pe- 
remptorily on the people's paying their propor- 
tion of the ſubſidy, obſerving, that the affairs 
of Britanny were very preſſing, and that ſhould 
he, on this occaſion, relinquiſh his right, other 
counties would be encouraged to claim the ſame 
exemption, | 

'The 
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The earl no ſooner received this anſwer, than 
aſſembling the juſtices and freeholders of the 
county, he made known his majeſty's plea- 
ſure in ſuch imperious terms, as he imagined 
would enforce obedience, but which only ſerved 
to provoke the people, and make them believe, 
that he was the adviſer of the orders he deli- 
vered. They therefore flew to arms, attacked 
Northumberland in his houſe, and flew him, 
with ſeveral of his ſervants ; and having in-' 
curred this guilt, declared againſt the king 
himſelf, chuſing we ug Egremond, a partizan 
of the houſe of York, for their leader. | 
Henry was not much diſconcerted with this 
precipitate inſurrection; but immediately raiſ- 
ing a body of forces, put them under the com- 
mand of the earl of Surry, whom he had freed 
from his confinement in the Tower, and ad- 
mitted into favour. He intended to ſend theſe 
troops to check the progreſs of the rebels, 
while he himſelf followed with a greater body, 
that would enſure ſucceſs. That nobleman, 
however, thought himſelf ſtrong enough to en- 
counter a raw and unarmed multitude, and 
ſucceeded in the attempt. The rebels were 
diſperſed; John- Achamber, who had inſti- 
gated the people to have recourſe to arms, was 
taken priſoner, and afterwards executed with 
a great number of his accomplices ; but Sir 
ohn Egremond fled to the dutcheſs of Bur- 


gundy, arid the reſt of the rebels received a 


pardon. | 
As the diſtreſſes of the Bretons ſtill en- 


creaſed, and became daily more preſſing, Hen- 
| ry 
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ry found himſelf obliged to take more vigorous. 
meaſures for their ſupport, eſpecially as the 
duke of Orleans being now a priſoner in 
France, the former pretenſions of the French 
for hoſtilities could no longer cover their am- 
bition. The king, therefore, pretended to 
conſult the intereſt as well as the deſire of his 
people, by ſeeming to oppoſe the progreſs of 
their power, Having entered into a league 
with Ferdinard and Maximilian, he raiſed a 
body of ſix thouſand men; but anxious for the 
repayment of his expences, obliged the young 
dutcheſs to engage to deliver two dpi 
towns into his hands, till ſhe ſhould pay him 
his. expences, and though he only engaged 
that theſe troops ſhould ſerve eight months, 
the dutcheſs was obliged to ſubmit to ſuch ſe- 
vere conditions, impoſed by an ally ſo much 
bound by intereſt to protect her. Lord Wil- 
loughby of Broke arrived in Britanny with 
theſe few forces, and for ſome time made the 
Bretons maſters of the field. The French now 
retiring into their garriſons, endeayoured, by 
their dilatory meaſures, to waſte the fire of the 
Engliſh. At the ſame time the lord Broke 
found the court of Britanny rent with faction, 
and the councils filled with ſuch diſcord and 
confuſion, that no meaſures could be properly 
concerted ; no ſupply obtained, nor proviſions, 


_ artillery, military ſtores or carriages procured ; 


for, whatever project was formed by one mi- 
niſter, was ſure to be traverſed by another. 
Hence the Engliſh, as ſoon as the time of their 
ſeryice was expired, returned home, and * 

only 
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only ſmall garriſons in the towns conſigned to 
them. During their ſtay, they had only con- 
tributed to — the country ſtill farther, and 
by their departure, left it entirely at the ene- 
my's mercy, | | 

The domeſtic diſſenſions in Britanny were 
occaſioned by the diſpoſal of the young dutcheſs 
in marriage. The ſuit of the lord d' Albret, 
who brought ſome forces to her aſſiſtance, was 
ſeconded by the marſhal Rieux: but the dut- 
cheſs's averſion to this ſuitor, being obſerved 
by Montauban, the chancellor, he inſiſted, 
that a petty prince, like d' Albret, was unable 
to ſupport the princeſs, and therefore recom- 
mended Maximilian, king of the Romans. 
'This party at length prevailed, and the mar- 
riage being celebrated by proxy, the dutcheſs 
aſſumed the title of queen of the Romans, 
But Maximilian, who was deſtitute of money 
and troops, and continually embarraſſed with 
the revolt of the Flemings, could ſend his diſ- 
treſſed conſort no ſuccour ; while d' Albret, 
exaſperated at the preference being given to his 
rival, cruelly deſerted her cauſe, and admitted 
the French into Nantz, the richeſt and ſtrongeſt 
place in the dutchy. 

The court of France now changed their 
ſcheme. Charles had been contracted to Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Maximilian, who, tho” 
too young for the conſummation of her mar- 
riage, had been ſent to Paris, and at this time 
enjoyed the title of queen of France. Beſides 
Ser bringing the king a rich dowry, ſhe was, 
after the death of her brother Philip, who __ | 

| er. 
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then young, heireſs to all the dominions of the 
houſe of Burgundy. , As this ſeemed the moſt 
advantageous match that could be choſen for 
the young king, neither Maximilian nor Henry 
ever ſuſpected that the French court would en- 
ter into other views. But; Charles began to 
perceive, that the conqueſt of Britanny, in 
oppoſition both to the natives, and to all the 
great powers of Chriſtendom, would be at- 
tended with great difficulties; and. that ſhould 
he make himſelf maſter of all the ſtrong places 
in that dutchy, it would be impoflible for him 
long to retain the poſſeſſion of them ; and that 
nothing but the marriage of the dutcheſs could 
fully annex that fief to the crown ; and this 
appeared preferable to the more diſtant and 
precarious proſpect of inheriting the dominions 
of the houſe of Burgundy. Beſides, the mar- 
riage of Maximilian and Anne ſeemed danger- 
ous, with reſpe& to the crown of France; 
ſince that prince, by poſſeſſing Britanny on the 
one hand, and Flanders on the other, might 
make inroads into the heart of the country 
from both quarters. The only remedy that 
appeared for theſe evils, was, the diſſolution 
of the two marriages, which had not yet been 
conſummated, and the king of France's eſpouſ- 
ing the dutcheſs of Britanny. 

It was neceſſary that this ſcheme ſhould be 
kept a profound ſecret, and not fully diſcovered 
till it was accompliſhed ; and here the mea- 
ſures of the French miniſtry were extremely 
political, While they made Britanny ſuffer 
the rigours of war, they ſecretly gained . the 

| Count 
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count of Dunois, who had great authority a- 


mong the Bretons; and having engaged the 
prince of Orange, couſin- german to the dut- 
cheſs, in their intereſt, ſent him into Britan- 
ny; and theſe, in conjunction with the other 
emiſſaries of France, prepared the minds of 
the people for the projected revolution, and the 
advantages of an union with the French mo- 
narchy. Their ſuggeſtions had great influ- 
ence on the Bretons; but it was not ſo eaſy to 
remove the prejudices of the young dutcheſs. 
That princeſs had early imbibed ſtrong preju- 
| dices againſt the French, and particularly a- 


Fgainſt Charles, the author of all the cala- 


mities, which, from her infancy, had be- 
fallen her family, She had likewiſe fixed 
her affections on Maximilian; and, thinkin 

him her huſband, was perſuaded, that ſhe — 
not marry another, without being guilty of 
violating the moſt ſolemn engagements. In 
order to overcome her reluctance, Charles ſet 
the duke of Orleans at liberty; and though 


dat prince had formerly been a ſuitor to the 


datcheſs, he was now willing to employ all 
the intereſt he ſtill poſſeſſed in Britanny, in the 
king of France's favour. By his mediation, 
the chancellor Montauban and marſhal Rieux 
| were reconciled, and induced to concur with 
the prince of Orange and the count of Dunois, 


in concluding the marriage. Charles now in- 


veſted Rennes, in which the dutcheſs reſided, 

with a powerful army; when that princeſs be- 

ing aſſailed on all hands, and finding none who 

countenanced her inflexibility, was at _ _ 
= 
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liged to open the gates, and to conſent to mar- 
ry the French king. The ceremony was per- 
formed at Langey, in Touraine, whence ſhe 
was conducted to St. Dennis, where ſhe was 


_ crowned ; after which ſhe made her entry into 


Paris,. amidſt the joyful acclamations of the 
people, who conſidered this marriage, by which 
Britanny was annexed to France, as a moſt proſ- 
perous and glorious event. | 

The king of the Romans was ſenſibly mor- 
tified at Charles's ſucceſs. He had loſt an ac- 


compliſhed princeſs, and a confiderable terri- 


"tory ; he was beſides affronted by the treat- 


ment of his daughter Margaret, who, after 
appearing ſeveral years as queen of France, 
was ſent back to him; and had reaſon to re- 
proach himſelf with having neglected the con- 
ſummation of his marriage, which would have 
rendered the tie indiſſoluble. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances threw him into the moſt violent 
rage, and he threatened to invade France with 
the united forces of England, Auſtria, and 

Spain. | 
Henry had alſo juſt reaſon for ſelf-reproach, 
for having left his moſt uſeful ally ſo long ex- 
poſed to the invaſion of a ſuperior power, by 
which he had ſuffered the country to loſe its 
independence. He had valued himſelf on his 
extenſive forefight and profound judgment, but 
now found, that a raw youth like Charles had 
out-witted him. He appeared therefore to be 
filled with the higheſt diſpleaſure, and to be 
reſolved to ſeek revenge, at a time when that 
was impracticable: but actuated by his ava- 
rice, 
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rice, a more predominant motive than either 
his pride or revenge; he endeavoured to make 
his preſent diſappointments the means of gra- 
tifying this ruling paſſion. Under the pretence 
of a French war, he iſſued a commiſſion for ob- 
taining a benevolence from his people; a kind 
of tax, which had lately been aboliſhed by 
one of the excellent laws of Richard III. This 
fell chiefly on the trading part of the nation, 
who were poſſeſſed of ready money; and Lon- 
don alone contributed near ten thouſand pounds, 
of the money of that time. Archbiſhop Mor- 
ton directed the commiſſioners to make uſe of 
a dilemma, which might include every one : 
if the perſons to whom they made application 
lived frugally, they were told, that they muſt 
have enriched themſelves by their parſimony ; 
and if they lived in a ſplendid and hoſpitable 
manner, they were concluded to be wealthy 
from their expences. This was called by 
ſome counſellor Morton's Crutch, and by o- 
thers his Fork. 8 | 
Henry was ſo little apprehenſive of his hay 
ing incurred the reſentment of the parliament, 
by this illegal impoſition, that on the 27th of 
October 1491, he ſummoned that aſſembly to 
meet at Weſtminſter, and hoped to enrich him- 
ſelf ſtill farther, by working on their preju- 
dices and paſſions. In his ſpeech, which he 
pronounced himſelf, after mentioning the af- 
fair of Britanny, he told them, that Charles, 
elated with his late ſucceſs, had even ſhewn - 
his contempt of England, and refuſed to pay 
the tribute which Lewis XI. had ſtipulated to 
Vor. VI. F Edward 
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Edward IV. That ſo warlike a nation as the 
Engliſh ought to be rouſed by this indignity, 
and not to confine their pretenſions to repel- 
ling the preſent injuries: that for his part, he 
was reſolved to lay claim to the crown of 
France itſelf; and, by force of arms, to main- 
tain ſo juſt a title, tranſmitted to him by his 
anceſtors: that Creſſy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court, were ſufficient to ſhew their ſuperiority 
over the enemy, and that he did not deſpair of 
adding new names to the glorious catalogue ; 
that a king of France had been priſoner in 
London, and a king of England crowned at 
Paris; events that ſhould animate them to emu- 
late the glory of their forefathers : that the 
domeſtic diſſenſions of this kingdom had been 
the ſole cauſe of its loſing theſe foreign domi · 
nions, and 1ts preſent internal union would be 
the effectual means of recovering them: that 
where they had ſuch honours, and ſuch an ac- 
quiſition in view, brave men ought not to re- 
pine at advancing a little treaſure; and that 
he hoped, by his invaſion of ſo opulent a king- 
dom, to encreaſe, rather than diminiſh, the 
wealth of the nation. 

Notwithſtanding Henry's making theſe mag- 


nificent boaſts, people of penetration conclud- 


ed from his perſonal character, and the ſitua- 
tion of affairs, that he did not ſeriouſly intend 
to carry on the war with vigour. France was 
no longer in the ſame ſituation, as when the 
former kings of England had made ſuch ſuc- 
ceſsful inroads into that country. The great 
fiefs were united to the crown ; the nation had 

. | many 
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many able captains and veteran ſoldiers, and 
ſeemed rather in a condition to threaten her 
neighbours, than to afford them the hopes of 
acquiring any conſiderable advantages againſt 
them. Maximilian wanted the revenue and 
military power neceſſary to ſupport his pom- 
pous title; and Ferdinand, while he made a 
ſhew of war, was actually negociating for 

peace. England itſelf was not free from do- 
meſtic diſcontents; and in Scotland James III. 
Henry's friend and 24 having been murdered 
by his rebellious ſubjects, was ſucceeded by 
05 IV. who was devoted to the intereſt of 

rance. But the parliament, inſtead of being 
influenced by theſe conſiderations, were in- 
flamed with the ideas of Oe France, and 
enriching themſelves with its ſpoils ; they there- 
fore granted the king two fifteenths ; and, the 
better to enable the nobility and vaſſals of the 
crown to attend the king in this expedition, 
paſſed an act, by which they were empowered 
to ſell their eflates, without paying any fines 
for alienation. 

The defire of military glory having now 
Teized the nobility, they Coat of nothing 
but carrying their triumphant banners to the 

ates of Paris, and ſeating their ſovereign on 
the throne of France. Many of them fold a 
part of their eſtates, or borrowed large ſums, to 
enable them to lead out their followers in more 
complete order. 

The king ſet ſail with twenty-five thouſand 
foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe ; with which 
he arrived at Calais on the 6th of October 
T3 1492, 
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1492. Some imagining, from his being ſo 
late in opening the campaign, that a peace 
would ſoon be concluded, he told them, - that 


he was come over to make an entire conqueſt 


of France, which not being the work of one 
ſummer, it was of no conſequence in what 
ſeaſon he began the invaſion, eſpecially as 
he had Calais for winter quarters. 'Then, as 
3f he had ſeriouſly intended this, he marched 
into the enemy's country, and laid ſiege to 
Boulogne. Yet, notwithſtanding this farce, 
ſecret advances had been made above three. 


months before for a peace, and commiſſioners _ 
appointed to treat of the terms. In order to 


reconcile his ſubjects to this unexpected event, 
his ambaſſadors arrived in the camp from the 
Netherlands, with the news, that no aſſiſtance 
was to be expected from Maximilian, who was 


not ready to join him; and ſoon after, meſſen- 
gers came from 3 with an account, that a 


eace was concluded between France and that 
ee Henry cauſed theſe articles of in- 


telligence to be diſperſed through the army; 


but ſtill apprehenſive of being expoſed to re- 


proach for having raiſed ſuch high expecta- 
tions, he privately prevailed on the marquis of 
Dorſet, and twenty-three other perſons of diſ- 
tinction, to preſent him a petition, in order to 
perſuade him to agree to a treaty with France, 
on account of the late ſeaſon of the year, the 


deſertion of thoſe allies, upon whoſe aſſiſtance 


he had moſt relied, the obſtacles which attend- 
ed the ſiege of Boulogne, and the difficulty of 
ſupplying the army at Calais during winter. 

. Upon 


Upon this, the biſhop of Exeter and lord 

Daubeney were ſent to Eſtaples to confer with 
the marſhal de Cordes, and to put the laſt hand 
to the treaty. 
As Henry's demands were entirely pecuniary, 
the peace was ſigned within a few days; and 
the king of France, thinking that he could 
not pay too dear for the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
Britanny, readily agreed to all Henry's propo- 
ſals, and conſented to pay him ſeven hundred 
and forty-five thouſand crowns * ; partly as ar- 
rears of the penſion due to Edward IV. and 
partly as a reimbuſement of the ſums advanced 
to Britanny ; he alſo agreed to pay Henry and 
his heirs an annual penſion of twenty-five 
thouſand crowns. Thus, ſays Mr. Walpole, 
* he cheated, as well as opprefled, his ſub- 
6 jects; and bartered the honour of the nation 
“for foreign gold.” 

Maximilian might, if he pleaſed, have been 
included in the treaty ; but he diſdained to 


have any connection with ſuch an ally; and 


therefore concluding a ſeparate peace with 
France, obtained the reſtitution of Franche 
Compte, Artois, and Charolois, the dowry of 
his daughter, on her being contracted to the 
French king. bel 4 

The above peace was the more likely to con- 
tinue, as Charles, ſoon after, undertook the 
conqueſt of Naples, Henry's authority was 
now fully eſtabliſhed at home, as every rebel - 


uon of his ſubjects had only tended to con- 


Near 400,000 l. of our preſent money. 
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found his enemies, and eſtabliſh his power. 
His reputation for policy continually augment- 
ed, and his treaſures were encreaſed by the 
moſt unfavourable events, He had therefore 
reaſon to flatter himſelf with enjoying a laſt- 
ing peace ; but an adverſary appeared, which, 
for a long time, kept him in perpetual inquie- 
tude, This rival bore the name, and aſſumed 
the ſtate, of Richard Plantagenet, duke of 
York, the ſecond ſon of Edward IV. who, if 
living, muſt at this time have been twenty-one 
years of age; and have, in every reſpe&, a 
better claim to the crown than Henry. Whe- 
ther this young prince had really eſcaped out 
of the Tower about the time when the earl of. 
Richmond's landing in Wales, had thrown every 
thing into confuſion, or ſoon after, Henry had 
not been here above a year, before it was whif- 
pered about, and believed, that he had really 
made his eſcape. His aunt Margaret, the widow 
of Charles duke of Burgundy, was the only per 
ſon from whom he could expect protection; 
and it was natural for him, as well as for thoſe 
who contributed to his liberty, to think of 
his retreating to her court. That princeſs was, 
however, unable to protect him from the power 
of Henry. The affairs of the Netherlands 
were then in a dreadful confuſion ; the weal- 
thy towns of Flanders were in a ſtate of re- 
bellion againſt Philip of Auſtria, their infant 
lord, and his father Maximilian, whom they 
ſoon after ſeized and impriſoned at Bruges ; | 
and though her diſtinguiſhed virtues, and the 
admirable prudence of her conduct, had ob- 

tained 
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tained her the eſteem and reſpe& of the magi- 
ſtrares of thoſe towns, they were ſo dependent 


on Henry for the profits they derived from their 


trade with England, that ſhe could not expect 
them to ſupport her, in giving an avowed pro- 
tection to her nephew, at the expence of their 
trade. She could therefore only place him un- 


der a preceptor, who might privately take care 


of his education, till he became of an age pro- 
per for aſſerting his right, and ſeizing a fa- 
vourable opportunity of obtaining the crown. 
This N was furniſhed by the appear- 
ance of a war with France. | 

The duke of York firſt made his appearance 
in Ireland, which ftill retained its attachments 


to his family, He landed at Cork; and im- 


mediately aſſuming the name of Richard Plan- 
tagenet, obtained a number of partizans, and 
wrote letters to the earls of Deſmond and Kil- 
dare, inviting them to join his party. The 
news ſoon reaching France, Charles VIII. in- 
vited him to repair to Paris, and on his arri- 
val, received him with all the marks of regard 
due to the duke of York ; ſettled a handiome 
penſion upon him ; appointed him magnificent 
lodgings ; and at once, to provide for his dig- 
nity and ſecurity, allowed him a guard for his 
perſon, while all the court paid him the utmoſt 
reſpe&t. By his perſon and whole deportment, 


he ſupported his character, and France was 


filled with the accompliſhments and misfor- 
tunes of the young Plantagenet. The admi- 


ration of this prince ſpread from France. into 


England: Sir John Taylor, Sir * | 
an 
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and above a hundred other gentlemen, came to 
Paris, in order to offer him their ſervices, and 
to ſhare his fortune. | 
At the ratification of the above peace at 
 Eſtaples, Henry applied to have the youth deli- 
vered into his hands; but far from taking 
a ſtep ſo mean and diſhonourable, Charles 
would not even oblige himſelf to deny him re- 
ſidence in his realm, but only engaged to give 
no favour, encouragement, or aſſiſtance, to 
any of Henry's enemies; and this engagement 
was reciprocal. Richard, however, being ei- 
ther apprehenſive of being ſeized, or of hav- 
ing notice, that it was proper he ſhould be 
gone, applied to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and 
claimed her protection and aſſiſtance. She em- 
braced him as her nephew, and immediately 
aſſigned him an equipage ſuitable to his birth; 
appointed him a guard of thirty halberdiers; 
and on all occaſions, honoured him with the 
title of the White Roſe of England. The 
Flemings, the Dutch, and other ſtrangers, 
ſhewed him the ſame reſpect; and the Eng- 
liſh, from their commerce with the Low Coun- 
tties, were daily more and more prepoſſeſſed in 
his favour. | | 
In England, not only the populace, but 
men of the higheſt birth and quality, began 
to turn their eyes towards this new claimant ; 
and ſome of them entered into a ſecret conſpi- 
racy in his favour, Lord Fitz-Walter, Sir Si- 
mon Montfort, and Sir Thomas Thwaites, 
engaged to favour duke Richard's title : but 
none engaged gpenly in his favour beſides Sir 
e | Robert 
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Robert Clifford, and Sir William Barley, who 


went over to Flanders, and were introduced 
by the dutcheſs of Burgundy to the acquaint- 
ance of the young prince, to whom they made 
a tender of their ſervices. Clifford wrote back 


to England, that he knew the perſon of the 
young duke of Vork, as well as he knew his 


own, and that the young man was undoubtedly 
Richard, duke of York. ; 
Such poſitive intelligence, from a perſon of 


rank and character, was ſufficient to put the 


affair beyond all doubt, and excited the won- 
der and attention of the moſt indifferent. The 
whole nation was held in ſuſpence; a regular 
conſpiracy was formed againſt the king, and a 
correſpondence eſtabliſned between the male- 
contents in England and thoſe in Flanders. 
Henry was no ſooner informed of theſe par- 
ticulars, but, agreeably to his character, he 
proceeded in counter - working the projects of 
his enemies. He now firſt publiſhed the ac- 
count of the murder of the two princes in the 
Tower, at a time when it was natural for him 
to hope that it had been true, or at leaſt, that 
the people would think ſo. Indeed, as Mr. 


Walpole obſerves, it is remarkable, that no 


enquiry had been made into the murder on 
Herry the Seventh's acceſſion, the natural 
time for it, when the paſſions of men were 


F heated, and the duke of Norfolk, lord Lovell, 
Katgſby, Ratcliffe, and Richard's real abettors 


or accomplices were attainted and executed ; 

nor no mention made in the very act of par- 

lament that attainted Richard himſelf, and no 
| | pro- 
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proſecution of the ſuppoſed aſſaſſins till now; 
nor did Henry ever intereſt himſelf to prove 
that both were dead, till he had great reaſon 
to believe that one of them was \ ty It was 
ſaid, that there were but four perſons who 
could ſpeak from knowledge of theſe murders, 
Sir James Tirrell, Dighton, and Foreſt, with 
the prieſt of the Tower, who removed their 
bodies from under the ſtairs, where they had 
been buried, to a place unknown. The two 
laſt were dead, and the two firſt being examin- 
ed, are ſaid to have avowed the fact; though 
Dighton, one of the aſſaſſins, was ſuffered to 
go unpuniſhed wherever he pleaſed; and Sir 
James Tirrell, who had enjoyed Henry's fa- 
vour, was ſuffered to live, but was ſhut up 
in the Tower; upon which Mr. Walpole aſks, 
«© What can we believe, but that Dighton was 
« ſome low mercenary wretch, hired to aſſume 
© the guilt of a crime he had not committed, 
* and that Sir James Tirrell never would con- 
«© feſs what he had not done, and was there- 
fore put out of the way on a fiftitious im- 
c putation ?”? 3 | 
The king's jealouſy had, at firſt, made him 
ſtop the ports of England, and place guards 
there, as well as on the roads near the ſea- 
coaſt, to examine all paſſengers, and to ſeize 
all who were ſuſpefted. He ſent his ſpies all 
over Flanders and England, engaging many to 
pretend, that they had re the duke's 


party; and to procure the better credit to his 
ſpies, had them excommunicated by name at 


St. Paul's. croſs. At the ſame time he cor- 
| rupted 
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rupted the chaplains and confeſſors of ſeveral 
great men, in order to. diſcover their ſecrets 
and inclinations ; and even engaged Clifford, 
by the hope of pardon and rewards, to betra 

the ſecrets committed to him. - | | 
By-theſe means Henry not only diſcovered - 


his ſecret enemies, but even pretended to have 


obtained a particular account of his rival, and 
as it was for his intereſt to repreſent him an 
impoſtor, he cauſed his hiſtory to be publiſhed, 
the ſubſtance of which is as follows : 
One Oſbeck, or Warbeck, a Jewiſh convert 
of Tournay, who had been drawn by ſome bu- 
fineſs to London, in the reign of Edward IV. 
having opportunities of being known to the king; 
and * his favour, prevailed with him 
to ſtand god-father to his ſon, to whom he 
ave the name of Peter, which, after the Flem- 
iſh manner, was corrupted into Peterkin, or 


Perkin. It is ſuppoſed, that Edward had a 


ſecret commerce with Warbeck's wife, and 
that from thence aroſe the remarkable reſem- 
blance between young Perkin and that mo- 
narch. Some years after, Warbeck returned 
to Tournay, where his ſon Perkin did not long 
remain, but was carried by different accidents 


from place to place. Mean while growing a 


comely youth, with remarkable genius and ca- 


pacity, he was repreſented to the dutchefs of 


urgundy as a youth perfectly qualified to aſ- 
ſume any character, or to act any part. This 
raiſing the dutcheſs's curioſity, ſhe deſired to 
ſee him; and on his appearing before her, 
found that he exceeded her moſt ſanguine ex- 
Pe + _ Pectations. 
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pectations. She was highly pleaſed with his 
graceful air, his courtly addreſs, and the do- 
Cility and good ſenſe which appeared in his 
behaviour and converſation. 'The dutcheſs of 
Burgundy reſolving that he ſhould perſonate 
Richard, duke of Vork, inſtructed him in re- 
lation to the perſons and features of the father, 
mother, brother, ſiſters, and others that were 
| neareſt to that prince; with all the circum- 
ſtances that happened fit for the memory of a 
child, during the ſpace of eleven years, till 
the death of king Edward ; and ſome of theſe 
were of a ſecret nature. There were alſo 
added thoſe paſſages which happened from the 
time of Edward's death, till he and is bro- 
ther were committed” to the Tower, as well dur- 
ing the time he was abroad, as while he was 
in ſanctuary, with the manner of his brother's 


death, and his own eſcape. | 
It was, however, impoſlible that theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſhould be true; for, as M t 


was married out of England in 1467, ſeven 
years before the duke of Vork was born, and 
never returned thither, ſhe was incapable of 
deſcribing her nephew, whom ſhe had never 
ſeen, and of inſtructing this Flemiſh youth in 
the particulars of his childhood, and of all 
the paſſages relating to his brother and ſiſters. 
If it be ſaid, that ſhe had Engliſh refugees a- 
bout her, there muſt have been many of theſe 
. who were moſt intimately connected with the 
court, if ſhe and they together could compoſe 
a tolerable ſtory, that was to comprehend the 


. moſt minute paſſages of ſo many years. 
| * While 


— 
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While Henry took every ſtep to obtain in- 
formation of what was plotting in England, 
he did not neglect to take others for depriving 
the diſaffected of all hopes of foreign ſuccours. 
He remonſtrated to the archduke Philip, on the 
countenance and protection afforded in his do- 
minions to an infamous impoſtor, contrary to 
the treaties ſubſiſling between England and 


| = Flanders, and to the mutual amity which had 


ſo long been maintained by the ſubjects of both 
| ſtates : but Margaret had flill ſufficient influ- 
ence to get his application rejected, under the 
preterice, that Philip had nothing to do with 
the princeſs dowager's conduct in the lands of 
her dowry, Henry, not ſatisfied with this an- 
ſwer, cut off all commerce with Flanders, re- 
called the Engliſh merchants from thence, and 
daniſhed the Flemings. Philip retaliated upon 
him by the like ędicts, but Henry was ſenſible, 
that the Flemings would not conſent to be de- 
prived of the beneficial branch of commerce 
they carried on with the Engliſh, merely to gra- 
tify the humours of their ſovereign. 

The ſtrength of Henry's ſuſpicions, with 
reſpe& to his own ſubjects, ſupplied the de. 
fects of that evidence which he received from 
his ſpies abroad ; and it 15 attributed chiefly to 
Sir Rob. rt Clifford's letters, that Fitz-Walter, 
Thwaites, Montfort, William Daubeney, Tho. 
mas Creſſenor, Thomas Altwood, and Robert 
Ratcliffe, were all taken up in one day, 
and condemned for high reaſon, and the four 

Vorl. VI. 8 firtt 
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firſt beheaded *®. Thomas Bagnell, John Scot, 
John Heth, and John Kennington, being taken 
out of the ſanctuary of St. Martin le Grand, 
the firſt was committed to the Tower, and the 
other three executed at Tyburn; but William 
Wormeſley, dean of St. Paul's, a celebrated 
preacher, with ſome others, who had been ac- 
cuſed and examined, were pardoned. 

There was ſtill a greater perſon than any 
of theſe, whom Henry reſolved to. deſtroy, 
'This was Sir William Stanley, chamberlain of 
the houſhold, whoſe former ſervices, great con- 
nections and authority in the nation, ſeemed to 
ſecure him from ſuſpicion. Clifford was or- 
dered to come over privately to England, and 
to throw himſelf at the king's feet, while he 

far at a full council in the Tower of London, 
He did ſo; and craving pardon for his paſt 
offences, offered to atone for them by any ſer- 
vices in his power. Henry anſwered, that the 
beſt proof he could give of his repentance, 
was the full confeſſion of his guilt, and the 
diſcovery of all his accomplices, however dif» 


Mr. Walpole obſerves, that not one of the ſuf- 
ferers 1s pretended to have recanted ; and adds, 
they all died then in the perſuaſion, that they had 
„ engaged in a right cauſe. When peers, knights 
F<. of the garter, privy counſellors, ſuffer death from 
* conviction of a matter of which they were pro- 
& per judges (for which of them but muſt know 
© their late maſter's ſon ?) it would be raſh, indeed, 
«© mus to affirm, that they laid down their lives 
* tor an impoſtor, and dled with a lie in their 
5 mouths,” . | ; 

tinguiſhed 


tinguiſhed by their rank or character. Clif- 
ford then mentioned Stanley, who was pre- 
ſent, and could not diſcover more ſurprize than 
the artful Henry affected to ſhew on this occa- 
fion. He received the intelligence as entirely 


1 falſe and incredible, that a man, to whom he 


was in a great meaſure obliged for his crown, 
and even for his life; a man, to whom he had 
endeavoured to expreſs his gratitude by ho- 
nours and favours, and whoſe brother, the earl 
of Derby, was his own father-in-law, ſhould 
engage againſt him. Clifford was therefore 
exhorted to weigh well the conſequences of his 
accuſation; the ſubſtance of which was drawn 
from a converſation between him and Sir Wil- 
liam, before he went to Flanders, in which 


Stanley ſaid, that if he was ſure that youth a- 


broad was king Edward's ſon, he would never 
bear arms againſ? him. This being conſtrued 
to aſſert the right of king Edward's fon, tho? 
it did not expreſsly affirm the youth to be that 
ſon, was enough for Henry, who was extreme- 
Iy jealous on that point. After ſix weeks de- 
lay, in order to ſhew that the king was re» 
ſtrained by doubts and ſcruples, the priſoner 
was brought to his trial, condemned, and ſoon 
after executed: but as Stanley was one of the 
moſt opulent ſubjects in the kingdom, he being 
poſſeſſed of above three thouſand pounds a 
year in land, and forty thouſand marks in 
plate and money, the proſpect of ſo rich a for- 
feiture was thought to be no ſmall motive for 
Henry's proceeding to extremities againſt him, 
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Stanley's fate made a deep impreſſion on the 
kingdom; and ſtruck all who were of the duke 
of Vork's party with conſternation. They 
found, from Clifford's deſertion, that all their 
ſecrets were betrayed ; and it appearing, that 
while Stanley ſeemed to live in the greateſt 
confidence with the king, he had been conti- 
nually encompaſſed by ſpies, who regiſtered 
every action in which he was engaged, and 


every word he ſpoke, a general diſguſt took 


place, and all mutual confidence was deſtroyed, , 
even among intimate friends, Men were kept 
in awe by the jealous and ſevere temper of the 
tyrant, which, with his reputation for ſagacity 
and penetration, quelled even the very mur- 
murs of ſedition; ſo that an end was put to 
all the meetings, converſation, and correſpon- 
dence of the diſaffected. A ſwarm of libels, 
however, came out, full of bitter invectives 
againſt Henry and ſome of his council. The 
authors, indeed, could not be.diſcovered ; but 
five mean perſons, who had been concerned in 
diſperſing them, were caught and executed. 
Though this ſhewed the ſecret diſaffection 
of the people, Henry continued intent on 
increaſing their terrors, and gratifying his ava- 
rice. He daily gave more and more a looſe to 
his rapacious temper, and employed every art 
to pervert the law, in exacting fines and compo» 
ſitions from. the people. By wreſting ſome pe- 
mal ſtatutes, Sir William Capel; alderman of 
London, was ſentenced to pay the ſum of 
27431. and was obliged to compound for 
1615 J. This was the firſt remarkable caſe — 


H NN N Un. 1 
the kind, but it became a precedent, which 
prepared the way for many others. Indeed, the 
great f cret of the king's adminiſtration was 
the management of theſe arts of chicanery: 


for at the ſame time that he depreſſed the no- 
ET bility, he honoured and careſſed the lawyers ; - 


and by that means, was enabled to pervert 
the laws, whenever he pleaſed, to his own ad- 
vantage. 
The diffidence and terror which univerſally ' 
prevailed, greatly diſcouraged the duke of 
York, who, not knowing how long he ſhould - 
be ſuffered to ſtay in Flanders, where people 
| already began to complain of their being de- 
prived of their trade with England, he reſolv- 
ed to attempt ſomething before the engagements ' 
of his adherents were become obſolete. Have ' 
ing aſſembled ſome foreign undiſciplined forces, 


he put to ſea on the zd of July 1495, with 


3 before 


the reſolution} to make a deſcent in England; 
and receiving information, that the king had 
made a progreſs to the north, he caſt anchor 
Din „in Kent; but the country was 
ſo well prepared to oppoſe him, that it was 
1magined, Henry had made a progreſs into the 
north with no other view, but to tempt him to 
land in a country, which he had taken care to 
ſecure by a ſtronger force than he had employed 
in any other. The troops aſſumed the appear- 
| ance of friendſhip to the duke, invited him to 
come aſhore, in order to command them; but 
the wary youth taking notice, of their having 
more order and regularity in their movements 
than could be expected in new-levied forces, 
go > | G 3 ET wiſely 
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wiſely refuſed to entruſt himſelf in their hands; 
on which the Kentiſh troops, finding that their 
ſtratagem had proved ' unſucceſsful, fell, upon 
thoſe. who had landed, killed many of them 
before they could get back to their ſhips, and 
took a hundred and fixty-nine priſoners, whom 
they ſent to London. Theſe were tried and 
condemned; and no leſs than a hundred and 
fifty of them executed by the king's orders. 
Upon this diſappointment, the duke failed for 
Cork, in Ireland, where he expected a very dif- 
ferent reception. 8 85 
A parliament was this year ſummoned in 
England, and another in Ireland; and in both 
countries ſome remarkable laws were paſſed. 
It was enacted by the Engliſh parliament, that 
no perſon, who ſhould, by arms or otherwiſe, 
aſſiſt the king for the time being, ſhould ever 
afterwards be attainted for ſuch an inſtance of 
obedience, either by courſe of law or act of 
parliament. Henry, conſcious of his diſputed 
title, evidently promoted this law, in order to 
encourage his partizans, by ſecuring them a- 
gainſt all events; but the contrary practice, 
which he himſelf had obſerved againſt the ad- 
herents of Richard III. gave him reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that in caſe of a new revolution, his 
example, rather than his law, would be fol- 
lowed by his enemies. An act was alſo paſſed, 
by which th king was empowered to levy, by 
courſe of law, all the ſums which the people 
had agreed to pay by way of benevolence; 
and thus that arbitrary method of taxation. was 
indirectly juſtifed, | | - 

| a 
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In Ireland, Henry's authority appeared to 
be equally uncontrouled. In order to quell the 


partizans of the houſe of Vork, and to reduce 
the natives to ſubjection, he ſent Sir Edward 


Poynings thither.: on which the Iriſh, flying 
to their mountains, woods, and moraſles, for 


ſome time eluded his efforts; but Poynings ſum- 
moning a parliament at Dublin, that memora- 


ble ſtatute was paſſed which ſtill bears its name, 


and by which the authority of the Engliſh go · 
vernment in Ireland was eſtabliſned. All the 
former laws of England were made by this ſta- 
tute of force in Ireland; and no bill was to be 
introduced into the Iriſh parliament, unleſs it 


had previouſly received the approbation of the 


council of England. 1 | : 
On the duke of York's landing in Ireland, 
Poynings had put the affairs of that iſland in 
ſach a ſituation, that he met with little ſucceſs ; 
he therefore failed to Scotland, and appeared 


before James IV. who then governed that king- 


dom, to whom he had been previouſly recom- 
mended both by the king of France, and by 
Max1milian, king of the Romans. The coun- 
tenance given to.the duke by theſe princes, 
engaged the king of Scotland to give him a 
favourable reception, and to aſſure him, that 


he ſhould never repent putting himſelf into his 


hands; and ſo firmly was he perſuaded of his 


being the perſon wiioſe name he bore, that he 
gave him in marriage the lady Catharine Gor- 


don, the daughter of the earl of Huntley, a 


princeſs of his own blood, diſtinguiſned by her 
virtue, her beauty, and her eminent accom- 
pliſhments. 
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pliſhments. In 1496 the king of Scotland re- 
ſolved to make an inroad into England, attend- 
ed by the duke, in hopes, that his appear- 
ance might raiſe an inſurrection in the northern 
counties. On his entering Northumberland, 
a a manifeſto was diſperſed in the name of Ri- 
chard, duke of York, mentioning his natural 
and lineal right to the crown, and complaining 
of Henry's uſurpation ; his attempts to deprive 
him of life; his tyrannical government ; his 
proſtituting his honour; and his making mer- 
chandize of the blood, eſtates, and fortunes, 
of the nobles and commons, by- feigned wars 
and a diſhonourable peace, merely to fill his 
own coffers. He charged Henry with the death 
of Sir William Stanley, Sir Simon Montfort, 
and other perſons of high rank, from hatred 
and ſuſpicion ; with impoſing the intolerable 
fines which others were obliged to pay to ſave 
their lives; with the unjuſt and cryel impri- 
ſonment of Edward, earl of Warwick; the 
marrying of his ſiſters, the daughters of Ed- 
ward IV. by compulſion, to perſons of mean 
rank ; his diſcarding the nobles from his coun- 
cils, and his daily pillaging the people by his 
extortions and illegal impoſitions; after which 
he gave aſſurances of his reſolution to govern 
by the advice of the great lords, to encourage 
the manufactures and native commodities of 
0 the realm; to promote commerce, and to abo- 
"WW liſh all illegal impoſitions and taxes. He alſo 
promiſed rewards to ſuch as ſhould join him. 
i This declaration had, however, but little 
1 effect. Richard had unhappily joined the 
1 ul OE | ; Scots, 
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Scots, who were particularly odious to the Eng- 
liſh ; and the army being chiefly compoſed of 
borderers, that were uſed to plunder the coun- 
try, made terrible ravages wherever they came. 
In vain did the young prince complain, in the 


mwoſt moving terms, of that ruinous manner of 


making war; in vain did he proteſt, tnat he 
would rather renounce the crown, than pur- 
chaſe it by the deſolation of his country: the 
Scots were too fond of plunder to refrain, and 
a body of forces advancing againſt them, they 
returned home to lay up 9 

Henry diſcovered little concern about this 
inſult committed by the Scots. Though his 
treaſury abounded with wealth, his chief care 
was to draw advantage from it, and make it a 
pretence for levying impoſitions on his own 
ſubjects; hence affecting to appear indigent, 


he borrowed four thouſand pounds of the city 


of London, to ſupply his pretended diſtreſs, 
till he could get an aid from parliament. The 
two houſes being aſſembled, he made bitter 
complaints againſt the irruption of the Scots 
for breaking the ſeven years truce ; the cruel 
devaſtations they had committed in the nor- 


dern counties, and the inſults they had offered 
both to himſelf and the kingdom. This pro- 


cured him the expected return; and they grant- 


ed him a ſubſidy, which amounted to a hun- 


dred and twenty thouſand pounds, a greater 
ſum than had ever been granted on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, together with two-fifteenths, in order 
to enable him to carry on the war with Scot- 


land, wy 
Though 
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Though Henry found no great difficulty in 
procuring the vote of parliament for impoſing 
the tax, it was not ſo eaſy for him to put it in 
execution. The people, ſenſible of his hav- 
ing amaſſed immenſe treaſures, were ill ſatis- 
fied with his making uſe of every ſlight occa- 
fion for levying new impoſitions. In 1497, 
when the ſubſidy began to be collected in Corn- 
wall, the inhabitants, who were a numerous, 
poor, robuſt, and brave people, murmured 
againſt the tax, occaſioned by the Scots having 
made a ſudden inroad, from which they were 
entirely ſecure, and which the northern coun- 
ties had uſually repelled. They were encou- 
raged in their diſſatisfaction by one Michael 
Jolepis a farrier of Bodmin, a fellow who, 
y being loudeſt in every complaint againſt the 
government, had acquired a kind of authority 
among the people. But none contributed more - 
to blow up the coals of ſedition than Thomas 
Flammock, a lawyer, who had become the 
oracle of his neighbourhood in law matters, 
and who aſſured them, that the ſubſidy was 
entirely illegal, notwithſtanding its being im- 
poſed by parliament ; that the northern nobi- 
lity were bound, by. their tenures, to defend 


the nation againſt the Scotch, and if they tame- 


ly ſubmitted to this new impoſition, the ava- 


rice. of Henry and his minifters would ſoon 


render the burthen intolerable. He told them, 
that the Corniſh men muſt preſent” a petition 
to the king, ſeconded by a force ſufficient to 
give it authority; and that, to procure the 
concurrence of the reſt of the kingdom, — 
8 mu 
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muſt take particular care to ſhew, by their or- 
derly deportment, that they had nothing but the 
public good in view, and the redreſs of their 
grievances. | 

The multitude, encouraged by theſe ſpeeches, 


armed themſelves with axes, bills, bows and 


| arrows, and ſuch other weapons as they could 


eafily procure. They then choſe Flammock 
and Joſeph for their leaders; and their num- 
ber encreaſing to ſixteen thouſand men, they 
proceeded through the county of Devon, and 
reached that of Somerſet. At Taunton they 
killed, in their fury, a buſy commiſſioner of 
the new ſubſidy, and from thence proceeded to 
Wells, where they were joined by the lord 
Audley, whom they joyfully received as their 
leader, Elated by their being thus counte- 
nanced by ſo conſiderable a nobleman, they 
proceeded on their march, breathing deſtruc- 
tion to the miniſters and favourites of the 
king ; particularly to Morton, who was now 
a cardinal, and Sir Reginald Bray, who were 
eſteemed the moſt active inſtruments in all 
Henry's exactions. Yet during their march 
committed no diſorder or violence. | 
Flammock had told the rebels, that the in- 
habitants of Kent, who had never been ſabe 
dued, and were fond of liberty, would cers 
tainly embrace their party; but they were diſ- 
appointed; for the earl of Kent, lord Cob» 
ham, and lord Abergavenny, who poſſeſſcd 


great authority in that county, eaſily retained 


the people in obedience ; whence rhe Cornifh 


— 
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Black-heath, and invited all people to join 
them, could obtain no reinforcements : for the 
people, notwithſtanding their being in general 
filled with the utmoſt diſcontent, were unwil- 
ling to engage in ſo raſh and ill-concerted an 
enterprize. | 5 | 
Henry had already levied an army to oppoſe 
the Scots, which, happily for him, was ready 
to act on the firſt news of the inſurrection. As 
he did not chuſe to leave the northern frontier 
defenceleſs, he ſent thither the earl of Surrey, 
who aſſembled the forces on the borders ; but 
as the Corniſh mutineers behaved in an inoffen- 
five manner, and had received no acceſſion of 
force in their march, or in their incampment, 
be took poſt in London, in expectation, that 
this popular tumult would diminiſh by delay, 
and in the mean time, prepared the means of 
ſecuring a victory. | 
After Henry had collected all his forces, he 
divided them into three bodies, and marched 
out to attack the enemy. The firſt, which 
was commanded by the earl of Oxford, and 
under him by the earls of Suffolk and Eſſex, 
were ordered to poſt themſelves behind the hills 
on which the Corniſh men were encamped : 
the ſecond, which was the moſt conſiderable, 
was placed under the command of lord Dau- 
beney, and ordered to attack the enemy in | 
front. The third the king kept as a body of 
reſerve, and poſting himſelf in St. George's. | 
fields, ſtaid there to ſecure the city, or to afliſt | 
the other bodies as occaſion ſerved. That the 
enemy might be put off their guard, a report 


was | 


.. 


_ 


| 


? 
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was ſpread, that they would not be attacked 
till ſome days after; and to confirm them in 
this opinion, the action did not begin till near 
the evening. Daubeney defeated a detach- 
ment of the malecontents that were poſted at 


& Deptford-bridge ; and before the main body 
| was prepared to receive him, he had gained 


the aſcent of the hill, and begun the attack 
with' ſuch courage, as had nearly proved fatal 
to him; for ruſhing into the midſt of them, 
he was taken priſoner, but was ſoon after re- 
lieved by his on troops. The malecontents 
fought with great intrepidity ; but being attack- 
ed in the rear by the carl of Oxford, and hav- 
ing neither horſe nor artillery, they were ſoon 
broken and put to flight, and fifteen hundred 
or two thouſand of them cut in pieces ; and 
being ſurrounded on every fide by the king's. 
troops, were almoſt all of them made priſoners, 
Amorg theſe were lord Audley, Flammock 


and Joſeph, the former of whom was beheaded 
on Tower hill, and the two latter executed at 


Tyburn. Joſeph comforted himſelf at the 
gallows with a prepoſterous kind of ambition, 
and boaſted, that he ſhould make a figure in 
hiſtory, The reſt, being ordinary labourers, 
were diſmifſed without farther puniſhment ;_ 
Henry hoping, perhaps, to bury his former 


cruelties in oblivion, by this inſtance of his 


unuſual lenity to a multitude of inconſiderable 
perſons, who had neither diſputed his title, nor 
theiwn any attachment to the houſe of York. 
The king of Scotland taking advantage of 
this inſurrection, had raiſed a conſiderable ar- 
VOL. VI. 5 H my, 
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Scots to repair it. It was next propoſed, that 
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my, and laid fiege to the caſtle of Norham, 


in Northumberland ; but as Fox, biſhop of 
Durham, had well provided the place both 
with men and ammunition, he made little pro- 
greſs; and on his receiving advice, that the 
earl of Surrey was advancing with an army, in 
order to relieve the place, he raiſed the ſiege, 
and retreated mto Scotland ; while Surrey, 
following him thither, took the caſtle of Ay- 
ton : but inſtead of proceeding forward to E- 
dinburgh, a treaty of peace was ſet on foot. 
Henry, not chuſing to make the firſt advances, 
employed in this office Peter Hailas, a man of 
addreſs and learning, who had been ſent to 
him as ambaſſador from Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
in order to negociate the marriage of their 
daughter, the infant Catharine, with Arthur, 
prince of Wales. And this gentleman taking 
a journey into Scotland, offered his mediation 
between James and Henry, as the miniſter of 
a prince, who was in alliance with both kings. 
Henry firſt demanded, that the perſon he call - 
ed Perkin ſhould be delivered into his hands, 
to which James repiied, that he had promiſed 
him protection, and was determined not to be- 
tray one who had truſted to his generoſity and 
good faith. He next demanded, that 'repara- 
tion ſhould be made for the ravages committed 
by the late inroads into England ; to which it 
was "replied, that the ſpoils were like water 
ſpilt upon the ground, impoſſible to be reco- 


vered; and that the ſubjects of Henry were 


better able to bear the loſs, than thoſe of the 


in 


- 


| * 
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in order to adjuſt all differences between the 
two nations, the reſpective kings ſhould have 
an interview at Newcaſtle ; but James replied, 
that he meant to treat of a peace, not to go a 
begging for it. Leſt theſe conferences ſhould 


be entirely ineffectual, a truce was concluded 


for ſome months, when James perceiving, that 


he ſhould never enjoy a ſolid peace with Hen- 


ry while the duke of York remained in Scot- 
land, privately beſought him to leave the 
kingdom. | | 

The duke now ſailed from Scotland with four 


| ſhips, and about a hundred and twenty men on 


board; and on the 25th of July, 1497, landed 
at Corke in Ireland; but whatever encourage- 
ment he had to expect that he ſhould recruit 
his forces in that country, he found himſelf 
diſappointed, and therefore reſolved to try the 
affections of the people in Cornwall. His cor- 
reſpondents in England had by letters and 
meſſengers repreſented to him, that theſe peo- 
ple were not ſo much depreſſed at their late de- 
feat, as exaſperated at levying the late exceſſive 
tax, which ſtill went on. Thoſe who had been 
taken at Blackheath, and had ranſomed them- 
ſelves for a ſhilling or two a-piece, had told 
their neighbours, when they got home, that 
Henry did well to pardon them,. as he knew 
that, if he hanged all that were of their mind, 
he ſhould leave himſelf very few ſubjects in 
England. In hopes of their eſpouſing his 
cauſe, the duke landed at Whitſand bay, on 
the 7th of September; and advancing to Bod. 
min, publiſhed a e little different * 8 
| 2 e 
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the former ; but aſſumed, for the firſt time, the 
title of Richard IV. king of England. Hav- 
ing muſtered three thouſand men, he marched 
to Exeter; and being in want of artillery-and 
ammunition, attempted to take that city by 
ſcaling the walls, and ſetting fire to one of 
the gates; but his men being repulſed, and'the | 
earl of Devon, with ſeveral gentlemen of the 
country, throwing themſelves into the town, 
he raiſed the fiege, and marched to Taunton. {| 
Henry, on being informed that he had landed 

in England, expreſſed great joy, and eagerly 

repared to attack him, in hopes of being at 
aſt able to put an end to thoſe fears and anxie- 
ties which had diſturbed his reſt for ſeveral 
years. All his courtiers being ſenfible, that 
their ſhewing their activity on this occaſion 
would be highly acceptable to the king, great 
numbers of them ſtrove who ſhould beſt merit 
his favour ; and having joined Henry with their 
followers, he advanced with a powerful army 
into the neighbourhood of Taunton. The 
young claimant had now about fix thouſand 
men, but could not depend upon any of them, 
except the three thouſand whom he brought 
from Cornwall, and who vowed to ſtand by him 
to the laſt drop of their blood : but not half of 
them being armed, he deſpaired of ſucceſs, and 
ſecretly withdrew in the night, with ſixty horſe, 
to the ſanQuary of Beaulieu. His men, the 
next morning, either ſubmitted or diſperſed ; 
and ſeveral of them were put to death at Exeter. 
A party of cavalry was then ſent to St. Mi- 
chael's Mount in Cornwall, where the 1 


H N R T U. ay” 
had left lady Catharine Gordon, his wife. She 
was found there; and it being unknown whe- 


ther ſhe was not with child, Henry ſent her to 


his queen, in whole train ſhe remained for ſome 
time, greatly admired for her exquiſite beauty. 


| Henry now took advantage of this and the for- 


mer inſurrection, to raiſe money, by appoint- 
ing commiſſioners to enquire aiter all perſons of 
ſubſtance, who had in any manner aſſiſted or - 
favoured the inſurgents in their march or flight; 


and by this means he raiſed vaſt ſums by fines. 


The duke of York was purſued by the lord 
Danbeney, with a party of five hundred horſe 
to Beaulieu, and kept ſuch a ſtrict guard round 
the ſanctuary, that there was no poſſibility of 


| his eſcaping. Henry was defirous of taking 


him alive, hoping that he ſhould be able to 
perſuade the world that he was an impoſtor. 
Promiſes of life and pardon were offered him, 
to induce him to leave the ſanctuary, ae be- 
ing deſtitute of all hopes, and apprehendi 
hee force would be — ployed i he 4d 0. 
conſent to theſe conditions, he came out, and 
was ſent under a guard to London; but in paſ- 
fing through that city to the Tower, was ex- 
ed to all the inſults of a brutal mob, ſet on 
y fome of the courtiers. Henry, who ſaw 
Lambert Simnel every day, it ſeems, could not 
bear the preſence of this youth; and therefore, 
to gratify his curiofity, it was contrived that he 
ſhould fee him out of a window of his palace 
in Weſtminſter, whither the duke was brought 
and cloſely confined, till being in fear of his 
life, he made his eſcape to the monaſtery of 
=" 4 Shene, 
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Shene, and prevailed on the prior to intercede 
in his favour.. Being taken from thence to the 
Tower, a confeſſion was ſaid to be extorted 
from him by tortures, not in relation to his cor- 
reſpondence, but the genealogy of his pretended 
parents; the manner in which he had acquired 
a perfe& knowledge of the Engliſh language, 
and other particulars; a confuſed account of 
which, filled with abſurdities and contradic- 
tions, was publiſhed, 

Henry now reſolved to diſpatch every body 
whom the friends of the houſe of York could 
think of ſetting up to diſpute the crown with 
him; and at once to get rid both of the duke 
of York, and Edward, earl of Warwick. This 
laſt prince had, for no crime, been kept a 
cloſe priſoner in the Tower, from the time of 
his uncle Richard's death, and had all that 
time been debarred of air and exerciſe, cut off 
from all converſation, and from the ſight of 
every friend. Theſe two priſoners were confi. 
ned in, different apartments, and had no means 
of correſponding with each other; but inno- 
cence cannot ſave the man whom a tyrant 1s re- 
ſolved to condemn. It was pretended, that they 
correſponded by means of the warders and ſer- 
vants employed to guard them, that they had 
agreed, alter having murdered Sir John Digby, 
the governor, to ſeize the keys, get out of the 
Tower, and ſet up the duke of Vork for king. 
Abſurd and ridiculous as this accuſation was, it 
was to be the means of their death. To pre- 
pare the people for this act of cruelty towards 
the earl, by hewing how dangerous his life was 
to the government, a friar in Kent produced a 

young 
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young fellow, named Ralph Wilford, who was 
to perſonate him, and in a public ſermon told 
the audience, that he was the true earl of War- 

wick. This occaſioned their both being imme- 
diately ſeized, and Ralph was executed, though 
the life of the friar was ſaved. But two of Sir 
John Digby's ſervants, to whom the two priſo- 
ners were entruſted, after giving their evidence 
againſt them, were executed, to prevent their 
telling tales. The duke of Vork was condemn- 
ed on the 16th of November, 1499, at Weſt- 
minſter, and that day ſevennight, the poor 
young man was forced to read at his execution 
his pretended confeſſion; doubtleſs from the 
fear of his ſuffering a more cruel death than 
hanging, The inconſiſtencies in that confeſ- 
nion are fully expoſed by Mr. Walpole, who 
adds that, as Henry could put together no 
« more. plauſible an account, commiſeration 
e will ſhed a tear over a hapleſs youth, ſacri- 
e ficed to the fury and jealouſy of an uſurper, 
* and, in all probability, the victim of a ty- 
& rant; who has made the world believe, that 
% the duke of York, executed by his own or- 
« ders, had been previouſly murdered by his 
<<: predeceſſor.” | 
With reſpect to this prince, whoever conſiders 
with the leaſt attention, ſays Carte, will ſcarce 
think it poſſible, for a youth of low birth, at twen- 
ty. years of age, and a foreigner, to perſonate a 
deceaſed prince, whom he never knew] to im- 
poſe on a whole nation, to which he was an 
utter ſtranger ; and to attempt to drive a jea- 


lous, politic, vigilant and powerful monarch 
h, | from 
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from his dominions. The duke's not ſucceed- 
ing in this laſt point, may be eafily accounted 
for, from the want of a great man in England 
to head and unite the favourers of his cauſe ; 
and his being unable to obtain ſuch aſſiſtance 
from foreign powers, as to enable him to make 
a deſcent with a force, ſufiicient to encourage 
the Engliſh to repair to his ſtandard ; from his 
being deſtitute of money, and every other 
means neceſſary to effect ſo great an en- 
terprize; from the arts uſed by Henry, who 
employed the wealth of the nation in corrupt- 
ing his confidents, and in maintaining an infi- 
nite number of ſpies and emiſſaries, to create 
an univerſal diffidence in the friends of the 
houſe of Vork, and to ſubject the lives and 
fortunes of all whom the king ſuſpected or 
dreaded, to his arbitrary will. In other reſpects, 
it is impoſſible to account for the ſucceſs of this 
youth, without conſidering him as the true Ri- 
chard, duke of York, whoſe age agreed with 
his own, and whom he perfectly reſembled in 
his features, and in his perſon ; in his noble 
air, and his princely behavour ; in his ſpeak- 
ing Engliſh like his native tongue; his know- 
ing all the circumſtances that had paſſed in that 
prince's youth, and in his whole converſation, 
Richard, duke of York, had lived eleven years 
in his father's court, and was known and con- 
verſed with, not only by the officers and ſer- 
vants of the houſhold, but by moſt of the no- 
bility of the kingdom. Yet the nobility, and 
the chaplains of his father Edward IV. Wo 
law and freely converſed with this youth, unani- 
mouſly 
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mouſly agreed in pronouncing and maintaining 
that be was the 2 Richard” the ſon of Ed. b 
ward IV. Maximilian and Charles VIII. even 
while at peace with Henry, recommended him 
as the true duke of Vork to James IV. king of 
Scotland; and that prince not only received 
and treated him as ſuch, but as an infallible 
mark of his reſpe& and friendſhip, gave him 
one of his near relations in marriage. Every 
body abroad were perſuaded of this truth; and 
it is highly probable, that Henry VII. himſelf 
believed that the perſon, to whom he gave the 
name of Perkin, was really Richard Planta- 
genet. This may be inferred from the gene- 
ral tenor of his conduct; for when the parti- 
zans of the houſe of York had contributed to 
place him on the throne; from what other rea- 
ſon could he entertain ſuch an averſion to the 
title of that houſe,” as to make it his continual 
bufineſs to repreſs all its friends, unleſs he was 
ſatisfied that a prince, who was the heir, was 
fill living? What other juſt ground for the 
anxiety and fears which, all authors maintain, 
broke his reſt for ſeven years together, while 
the perſon he called Perkins, was aſſerting his 
title ? What other motive could induce bim to 
ſtrip queen Elizabeth, his wife's mother, of all 
her poſſeſſions; to lock her up from human 
converſation, in a convent of men, and to con- 
fine her there, in the moſt extreme penury and 
aMiction, till her death, but the fear of her re- 
vealing the ſecret of her ſon Richard's eſcape 
from the Tower, and his being ſtill alive. It 
was certainly his intereſt to repreſent this ſon, 


when= 
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he had no other plea, by which he could op- 
poſe his title to the crown; and this might have 
been effectually done, by proving him to have 
been murdered. in the Tower by his uncle, at 
the time when all who were ſaid to be concerned 
in that crime, were alive, and either enjoyed 
Henry's favour and truſt, or walked at liberty 
under the protection of his government, with- 
out being called to an account, or diſcounte- 
nanced for ſo horrible a parricide. 

The unhappy earl of Warwick, the next 
male heir to the crown, was brought to his trial 
on the twenty-firſt of the ſame month, and 
being perſuaded, by an aſſurance of pardon, a 
deteitable artifice, to plead- guilty, was con- 
demned, and beheaded on the Thurſday follow- 
gs on Tower-hill. 


he act of tyranny by which Warwick, the 
laſt remaining male of the line of Plantaganet, 
was deſtroyed, filled the people, who had long 
pitied that unhappy. prince, with diſcontent. 
He had long been denied all the privileges of 
his high birth, and had been cut off from the 
common benefits of nature, without ever hav- 
ing been guilty of any action that could juſtify 
his being deprived of liberty; and they now 
ſaw him deprived of life itſelf, under the pre- 
tence of his having attempted to ſhake off the 
oppreſſion under which he unjuſtly laboured. 
In vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the 
odium of theſe crimes, by aſſerting that Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, ſcrupled to give his daugh- 
ter Catharine in marriage to his eldeſt * Ar- 

a | | ur, 
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thur, while there remained any male deſcendent 
of the houſe of Vork: the indignation of 
the people was encreaſed, by their teeing law, 
juſtice and humanity ſacrificed to the jealous 
politics of a tyrant. 3 

However, Henry's ſteady ſeverity and watch- 
ful policy, put ſuch a check on the diſcon- 
tents of the people, that his government re- 
mained firm and unſhaken ; and this circum- 
ſtance procured him great reſpe& from foreign 
princes. The king going to Calais, the arch- 
duke Philip defired to have an interview with 
him, and it was agreed that they ſhould meet 
near that city. On approaching the king, 
Philip haſted to alight from his horſe, and even 
offered to hold Henry's ſtirrup, but he would 
not permit him, He gave the king the names 
of father, patron, and protector; expreſſing, 
by his whole behaviour, a ſtrong deſire of con- 
ciliating the friendſhip of England. The duke 
of Orleans, who had ſucceeded to the throne of 
France, under the name of Lewis XII. had in- 
vaded Italy, and ſubducd the dutchy of Milan. 
This raiſed the jealouſy of Maximilian, Philip's 
father, and of Ferdinand, his father-in-law. 
By their advice, the young prince ſtrove, by 
every art, to obtain the friendſhip of Henry, 
whom they conſidered as the chief counterpoite 
to the power of France. However, no parti- 
cular plan of alliance appears to have been con- 
certed in the interview between theſe two 
princes; and nothing paſſed but general profeſ- 
fons of friendihip and eſteem. 
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Pope Alexander VI. was unwilling to neglect 
the friendſhip of a prince, whoſe reputation was 
thus widely extended. In the year 1500, hs 


_ diſpatched a nuncio to England, who exhorted 


Henry to take part in a grand alliance projected 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, and to lead 
his forces in perſon againſt the infidels. The 


general enthuſiaſm which had animated Europe 


to engage in cruſades, was now ſubſided ; bat 
it was ſtill eſteemed a decent kind of duty, to 
ſhew a pretended zeal for thoſe pious enter- 


prizes. Henry expreſſed his concern at the diſs 


tance of his ſituation, which rendered his ex- 
poſing his perſon in defence of the Chriſtian 
cauſe extremely inconvenient ; yet promiſed, 
that rather than the pope ſhould go to the holy 
war unaccompanied by any ſovereign prince, 
he would overlook every other confideration, 
and readily attend him, But only inſiſted, as 
a neceſſary condition, that the differences | 
amongſt the Chriſtian princes ſhould be previ- 
ouſly adjuſted ; and that, for his retreat and ſe- 
curity, there ſnould be conſigned to him ſome 
of the ſea-port towns of Italy. From this an» 
ſwer, it was eaſy to infer that Henry had de- 
termined not to interfere in a war with the 
Turks; but a great name alone being ſome- iſ 
times of ſervice, the knights of Rhodes choſe 
him for the protector of their order. | 
Henry ſet the moſt value on his alliance with 


Ferdinand of Arragon, whoſe character nearly 


reſembled his own ; both were full of craft, in- 
trigue and deſign; and tho? this was a ſlender | 
toungation fer triendſhip and confidence, where | 
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there is the leaſt oppoſition of intereſt, yet ſuch 
was their ſituation, that no jealouſy ever aroſe 
between them. On the twelfth of November, 
1501, Henry had the ſatisfaction of compleat- 
ing a marriage, which, during the courſe of 
ſeven years, had been negociating between Ar- 
thur, prince of Wales, and the infanta Catha- 
rine, the fourth daughter of Ferdinand and 
Iſabella : the prince being near ſixteen years 
of age, and the infanta eighteen, But a few 
months after, to the concern of the whole na- 
tion, Arthur fell fick and died, Henry being, 
however, ſtill deſirous to continue his alliance 


| with Spain, and averſe to reſtoring Catharine's, 


dowry, which amounted to the ſum of two hun- 
dred thouſand ducats, he obliged Henry, his ſes 
cond ſon, who was now created prince of Wales, 
to be contracted to the infanta. This prince, 
who was but twelve years of age, made all the 
oppoſition in his power; but the king perſiſting 
ſteadily in his reſolution, a diſpenſation from 
the pope was obtained for his marrying his bro. 
ther's widow, and the ceremony was accordingly 
concluded. This event was at length attended 
with conſequences of the utmoſt importance. 
Another marriage was ſoon after celebrated, 
which in the next age produced very great 
events: this was the marriage of the king's 
eldeſt daughter, Margaret, to James, king of 
Scotland. By this alliance, Henry hoped to 
remove every ſource of diſcord between the two 
kingdoms. When the Engliſh council was de. 
liberating upon it, ſome objected, that by this 


| alliance, England might fall under the domi- 
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nion of Scotland: “ No, replied the king, 
« Scotland, in that caſe, will only become an 
« acceſſion to England.“ | x 

In the midſt of theſe proſperous events, 
Henry met with a domeſtic calamity, which 
made a leſs impreſſion upon him than it ought 
to have done: his queen died in child-bed on 
the 11th of February 1503, and the infant did 
not long ſurvive her. This princeſs was the 
favourite of the nation ; and the general af- 
fection and eſteem entertained for her, was en- 
creaſed by the harſh treatment ſhe undeſervedly 
received from the king. 

Henry having enſured his tranquility by his 
cloſe connections with Scotland and Spain, 
gave full ſcope to his propenſity to avarice, 
which had always been his ruling paſſion ; and 
being now encreaſed by age, broke through 
all the reſtraints of juſtice and humanity. He 


had two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, who 


were perfectly qualified to execute all his rapa- 
cious and tyrannical ſchemes, and with the 
moſt ſhameleſs violations of equity, to prey on 
his defenceleſs people. Theſe baſe inſtruments 
of crue] oppreſſion were lawyers, the firſt a 
man of a mean birth, of an unrelenting tem- 
per, and of brutal manners; the ſecond equal- 
ly ſeyere, inflexible, and unjuft, but better 
born, and with a better education. Theſe 
wretches were qualified, by their knowledge 
of the law, to oppreſs the innocent, by per- 
verting the forms of Juſtice ; and were ſup- 
Ported in all their crimes, with the Wo 
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ble authority of the mercenary and rapaci- 
ous tyrant. n | 
„They, at firſt, ſo far obſerved the appear- 
ance of law, as to indi thoſe whom they had 
marked out for oppreſſion ; upon which thoſe 
unhappy perſons were thrown into priſon, but 
never brought to a trial; and, at laſt, before 
they could recover their liberty, were obliged 
to pay heavy fines and ranſoms, which were 
termed compoſitions and mitigations. At 
length no regard was paid even to the appears 
ance of law: the two miniſters iſſued their pre- 
cepts to attach men, and ſummon them to ap- 
pear before themſelves and ſome others, at their 
own houſes, where arbitrary decrees were iſ- 
ſued in a ſummary manner, without trial or 
jury, both in pleas of the crown, and in con- 
troverſies between private parties. Whenever 
Juries were ſummoned, they were not only 
brow-beaten by theſe vile oppreſſors, but if they 
preſumed to give ſentence contrary to the in- 
clinztion of the miniſters, they were fined, 
impriſoned, and puniſhed. As the feudal law 
fill prevailed, it was made the means of op- 
preſſion; for after the king's wards came of 
age, they were obliged to pay exorbitant fines, 
before they were allowed to obtain the poſſeſ- 
ſion of their lands. People were harraſſed on 
the moſt trivial pretences, with informations of 
intruſion, On an outlawry being iſſued againſt 
any man in a perſonal action, he was obliged 
to pay a great ſum before he was allowed to 
purchaſe his charter of pardon ;. and if he re- 
tuſed to agree to. the compoſition e. 
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ke forfeited his goods. Even one half of the 
value of people's lands and rents was, with - 
out the leaſt colour of law, ſeized during two» 
years, as a penalty in caſe of outlawry. The 

enal ſtatutes were employed by theſe mini- 
ker as the chief means of oppreſſion; and 
theſe, without reſpect to perſons, rank, qua- 
tity, or ſervices, were rigidly put in execution. 
In every part of the kingdom, ſpies, inform 
ers, and inquiſitors, were encouraged and re- 
warded ; nor was there any difference made, 
whether the ſtatute was beneficial or hurtful, 
recent or obſolete, poſſible or impoſſible to be 


put in execution. Amaſſing money by every 


means, and bringing every one under the laſh 
of authority, was the ſole end of this rapaci- 
ous tyrant and his miniſters, 


Theſe arbitrary and iniquitous proceedings 


deſtroyed all ſecurity in private property; and 
every where filled the minds of the people with 


fear and diffidence. The ancient privileges, 


which ſecured them from all taxation that was 
not impoſed upon them by their own conſent 
in parliament, were entirely aboliſhed, . and 
they reduced to the rank of abject ſlaves. In 
vain did they look for protection, even from 
the parliament, that aſſembly was ſo over- 
awed, that during the height of Henry's op- 
preſſion, the commons choſe Dudley their 
ſpeaker, though he was the chief inſtrument 
of his rapacious conduct. And notwithſtand- 
ing the king being known to be immenſely 
rich, and his having neither wars nor any ex- 
penſive enterprize in view, they gratified his 


avarice, 
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avarice, by granting him the ſubſidy he de- 


manded; yet ſo inſatiable was this prince, that 


he levied a new. benevolence the next year, 
and continued that arbitrary and oppreſſive 
method of taxation. By theſe arts of accu- 
mulating wealth, added to his ſtrict frugality, 
he is ſaid to have obtained, in ready money, 
the vaſt ſum of one million, eight hundred 
thouſand pounds *. 

While Henry was thus plundering his op- 
preſſed people, Iſabella, queen of Caſtile, 
died; an event by which it was foreſeen, that 
the fortunes of Ferdinand, the huſband, would 
be greatly affected. Henry, attentive to the 
fate of his ally, and watchful, leſt ſo impor- 


tant an event ſhould have an influence on the 


general ſyſtem of Europe, conſidered the re- 
ſemblance there was between Ferdinand's fitna- 
tion and his own. Joan, the daughter of Fer- 
dinand, and Iſabella, was eſpouſed to the arch. 
duke Philip; and being, in her mother's right, 


| heireſs of Caſtile, might diſpute with Ferdi- 


nand the adminifiration of that kingdom. 
Henry was ſenſible, that notwithſtanding his 
own pretenſions by the houſe of Lancaſter, the 
greateſt part of his ſubjects was convinced of 


his wife's ſuperior title; and therefore dreaded, 


* During this reign, a pound of ſilver was di- 
vided into thirty-ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence, 


. whence Henry's treaſure amounted to near three 


millions of our preſent money. Beſides, commodi- 
ties were three times cheaper, and all the other ſtates 


of Europe were very poor, in compariſon with what 
they are at preſent, 5 | 
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leſt his eldeſt ſon Henry, prince of Wales, 
ſhould be tempted, by his ambition, to lay 
claim to the crown. By his being inceſſantly 
attentive to depreſs the partizans of the houſe 
of York, he had the more cloſely united them 
into one party, while his oppreſſive govern- 
ment had rendered every one his enemy; and 
. g no independent force like Ferdinand, 

e dreaded, leſt his ſituation ſhould prove more 
precarious. Both Ferdinand and Henry had 
become unpopular, by their ex ctions; and 
the ſtates of Caſtile evidently ſhewed their re- 


ſolution to 2 the titles of Philip and Joan. 
The archduke, now king of Caſtile, embarked 


with his conſort for Spain, in order to take ad- 


vantage of theſe favourable diſpoſitions, dure 


ing the winter ſeaſon ; but a violent tempeſt 
in the channel obliged him to take ſhelter in 


Weymouth harbour. Sir John Trenchard, a 


gentleman of Dorſetſhire, afſembled ſome 
forces, on his hearing of a fleet upon the coaſt; 
and being joined by Sir John Cary, who was 
alſo at the head of ſome troops, he came to 
that town.. Finding that Philip was come on 
ſhore, in order to be recovered from his fick- 
neſs and fatigue, he invited him to his houſe, 
and inſtantly diſpatched a meſſenger to court 


with the news of this important event. The 
king immediately ſent the earl of Arundel with 


his compliments to Philip on his arrival in 
his kingdom, and to let him know, that he 
intended to pay him a viſit, and to give him 
a ſuitable reception. Philip being now ſenſi- 
ble that he could nov depart without Henry's 

: conſent 


RN 

conſent, determined to anticipate his viſit, 
and to have an interview with him at Windſor. 
He was received. there with all poſſible magni- 

ficence, and was treated by Henry with the ut- 
moſt ſeeming cordiality; though he reſolved. to 
draw ſome advantage from his royal gueſt's hav- 
ing paid him this involuntary viſit. 

Some years before, Edward de la Pole, earl 
of Suffolk, nephew to Edward IV. had, in a 
ſudden fit of paſſion, killed a man, for, which 
he had been obliged to apply to the king for a 
pardon. This had been granted; but as Hen- 
ry had little indulgence to thoſe who were con- - 
need with the houſe of York, he obliged 
him to appear, and plead his pardon in open 
court. Suffolk reſenting this affront, had fled 
into Flanders, and ſought for protection from 
his 3 dutcheſs of Burgundy; but the 
king premiſing him forgiveneſs, he returned 
to England, and obtained a new pardon. Vet 
being ſoon after uneaſy, on account of the 
debts he had contracted by his great expences 
at prince Arthur's wedding, he again retired 
into Flanders. Henry, who was well acquainted 
with the general diſcontent, occaſioned by his 
adminiftration, directed Sir Robert Carſon, 
governor of the caſtle of Hammes, to infinuate 
himſelf into Suffolk's confidence, and by ſe- 
cret informations, conveyed by that treache- 
rous friend, Henry ſeized William Courtney, 
earl of Devonſhire, who had been married to 
the lady Catharine, the queen's ſiſter; Willi - 
am de la Pole, the earl of Suffolk's brother, 
Sir James Windham, Sir James Tirrell, 2 
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ſome 183 of inferior rank, who were com · 
mitte 


to priſon. Lord Abergavenny and Sir 
Thomas Green were likewiſe apprehended, but 
was ſodn after releaſed. William de la Pole 
was for a long time detained in confinement, 


and the earl of Devonſhire did not recover his 
liberty till the next reign; but Sir James 


Windham and Sir James Tirrell, were brought 
to their trial, condemned, and executed. ot 
withſtanding theſe diſcoveries and executions, 
Curſon had ſtill the art to keep up his credit 
with the earl of Suffolk; and Henry, to re- 
move all ſuſpicion, had cauſed him to be ex- 
communicated with Suffolk, for this pretended 
rebellion. But the infiduous traitor had no 
ſooner performed all the ſervices expected from 
him, than deſerting the earl, he' came to Eng- 
land, and was received by the king with un- 
uſual marks of favour and confidence. Suf- 
folk, aſtoniſhed at the baſeneſs of this perfidy, 
went into France, then into Germany, and at 
laſt into the Netherlands, where he was pro- 
tected by Philip. 8 | 
Henry did not neglect to complain to his 
royal gueſt of the reception given to Suffolk 
in his dominions, on which the king of Caſ- 
tile anſwered, I really thought your great- 
© 'neſs and felicity had ſet you far above ap- 
% prehenſions from a perſon of ſo little conſe- 
«© quence ; but to ſatisfy you, I will baniſh 
„him out of my dominions.” I expect, 
« ſaid the king, that you will carry your com- 


ce plaiſance farther, and put Suffolk into my - 


hands, where alone I can depend * 
a CS | « ſub- 
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ce ſubmiſſion and obedience,” ? That, re- 
«« turned Philip, would reflect upon you as 
c well as myſelf. You'll be thought to have 
e uſed me as a priſoner.” Then, returned 
* the king, the matter is at an end; forl 
66. will take that diſhonour upon me, and ſo 
% your honour is ſaved.” The king of Caſ- 
tile, finding himſelf under the neceſſity of 
complying, made Henry firſt promiſe to ſpare 
Suffolk's life, and then invited that nobleman 
to return to England, giving him hopes, that 
the king would pardon him on his interceſſion. 
Upon Suffolk's appearance he was ſent to the 
Tower; and the king of Caſtile, after ſign- 
ing a treaty of commerce between England 
and Caſtile, was at laſt allowed todepart, after 
he had ſtay'd in England three months. Up- 
on his — 0 in Spain, he was received b 
the Caſtilians with great joy, and put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne. But he dying ſoon after, 
and Joan, his widow, falling into a deep me- 
lancholy. Ferdinand again re- aſcended the 
throne, and governed the wholegSpaniſh mo- 
narchy till his death. | 
Henry did not ſurvive theſe tranſactions a- 
bove two years, during which he contracted 
his ſecond daughter Mary, to Charles, the 
ſon of Philip of Caſtile. | He had alſo ſome 
thoughts of being married himſelf ; firſt to the 
queen dowager of Naples, and afterwards to 
the dutcheſs dowager of Savoy, the daughter 
of Maximilian, and the ſiſter of Philip. But 
an end was pur to all ſuch thoughts by his de- 
clining health; on which he began to review 
: his 
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his paſt conduct, and extend his views to an- 
other world, where his crimes preſented before 
him the moſt diſmal proſpe&t. To alleviate 
the terrors of his mind, he ſtrove to atone 
for them, by diſtributing alms, and founding 
religious houſes ; and to bribe his offended 
judge, by ſacrificing a part of his ill-gotten 
treaſures, Yet his remorſe was not ſufficient 
to make him ſtop the rapacious hands of thoſe 
oppreſiors, Empion and Dudley ; for Sir Wil- 
liam Capel was again fined two thouſand 
pounds upon a moſt frivolous offence ; and was 
commited to the Tower for preſuming to mur- 


mur againſt this injuſtice. - Mr. Harris, an al- 


derman of London, was indicted, and died of 
vexation before his trial came on. Sir Law- 
rence Ailmer, the mayor, and his two ſheriffs, 
were condemned in heavy fines, and ſent to 
priſon till they were paid. All theſe oppreſ- 
ſions were countenanced by Henry, till the 
nearer approaches of death ſtruck him with 
new terrors; when he ordered, by a general 
Clauſe in his pill, that all who had been in- 
jured by him ſhould recgive reſtitution ; an 
article impoſſible to be performed. He died of 
a conſumption a: his favourite palace of Rich- 
mond, on the twenty-ſecond of April 1 509, 
in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, and the 
twenty-fourth of his reign. 2 | 

Henry had, by his wife Elizabeth, four ſons 
and as many daughters; but none of his ſons 
ſurvived him, except his ſecond ſon Henry, 
Who was born on the twenty- eighth of June 


1491, and ſucceeded to the throne under the 
name 
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name of Henry VIII. The daughters who 
were living at his death were, Margaret, who 
was born on the twenty-ninth of November 
1489, and was married to James IV. king of 
Scotland; and Mary, born in the year 1498, 
and married firſt to Lewis XII. king of France, 
and aſter his deceaſe, to Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk. = 


Henry was of the middle fize, thin and 
ſlender ; but poſſeſſed great ſtrength. The fea- 
tures of his face would have been agreeable, 
had they not been clouded, and contracted by 
an air of meanneſs and reſerve. His counte- 
nance, which was naturally grave, ſevere and 
penſive, would ſometimes clear up, when it 
was for his advantage to be affable ; and none 
was more engaging than he, when he endea- 
voured to perſuade. He did not want ſagacity 
and penetration; but had a bad heart and a 
low mind, he beipg capable of any crime, and 
of any meanneſs that he thought would turn 
to his advantage. His avarice was inſatia- 
ble; and never was prince ſo entirely deſti- 
tute of good- nature, honour, geueroſity, and 
magnanimity. He was haughty and wilful, 
. and fo reſerved, that he converſed with no 
body as a friend and companion. There was 
nothing that he ſo much affected, as the ap- 

earance of wiſdom ; indeed he always took 
his meaſures with great precaution and ſecrecy, + 
and had ſufficient pretenſions to a low cun- 
ning, that was very different from true wiſ- 
dom, He was cool, reſerved, diſtruſtful, falſe, 
Ra ; tricking, 
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tricking, and unreſtrained by any principle 
of honour, virtue, and conſcience; and was 
perhaps the moſt ſordid prince that ever filled 
a throne. 2 

Henry is extolled for being devout, for 
hearing two or three maſſes a day, for treating 
the clergy with reſpect, for building a fine 
chapel at Weſtminſter-abbey, for founding an 
hoſpital at the Savoy, and endowing three con- 


vents of the Obſervantines, with the revenues 


of three others of the Franciſcans ; but he ſa- 
crificed every thing to politics; was entirely 


deſtitute of humanity; and proftituted the 


power of the church, by getting his ſpies and 
emiſſaries excommunicated, by bell, book, and 
candle, merely to procure them credit, where 


they were ſent to betary. He loved peace, 


becauſe war might endanger his throne. No- 
thing could have rendered him conſiderable, 
but the jealouſy which Edward the Fourth, 
after the death of the, great earl of Warwick, 
expreſſed of him: this did him great ſervice, 
for producing a kind of honourable reſtraint, 
it kept him from being known for what he 


really was, and cauſed him to be pitied, But 


whatever favourable opinions had been enter- 


- tained of him before he obtained the crown, 


he ſoon deſtroyed them, and he was found 
the greateſt tyrant that ever ſwayed the ſceptre 
of England. Magna Charta was violated in 
every article, and the liberty and property of 
the people ſacrificed, to gratify his avarice and 
jealouſy.” He hated his ſubjects, and endea- 
voured to keep them low; he trafficked 16 
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their blood and treaſure ; pretended wars to ob- 
tain ſupplies from parliament, and to fell a 
peace to the enemy ; he loaded them with 
taxes, and ſeized all opportunities of ruining 
them by exceflive fines. Hence, in their turn, 
they hated him ; for they felt their ſubſtance 
exhauſted, and the freedom of converſation 
taken away by the infinite ſwarms of his ſpies 
and informers. Avarice, the meaneſt of vices, _ 
ſtifled in his mind all other ſentiments ; he 
baſked in the ſpoils of his ruined ſubjects, 
and rejoiced in amaſſing an immenſe treaſure, 
moſt of which he concealed in ſecret places, 
under his own key, and left it behind him to 

be ſquandered away by his ſon and ſucceſſor. 
Some advantages were, however, derived from 
his jealouſies and his avarice ; ſince, from the 
firſt, he was led to depreſs the nobility, and abo- 
liſh thoſe feudal tenures, which rendered them 

_ equally formidable to the prince and the peo- 
ple; and his avarice prompted him to give en- 
couragement to induſtry and trade; becauſe it 
improved his cuſtoms and enriched his ſubjects, 
whom he could afterwards pillage at diſcretion. 


MisceLLantovs IND EN TS. 
The moſt important law enacted during the 
reign of Henry VII. with reſpect to its conſe» 
V -quences, was that, by which the nobility and 
_ gentry obtained a power of alienating their e 
ſtates, by means of which, added to the begin- 
nings of luxury, the great fortunes of the ba- 
rons becume gradually d ſſipated, and the pro- 
perty of the commons encrea'ed, From the 
| Vol. VI. +& pro- 
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rogreſs of the arts, a different taſte was dif- 
Faſed throughout the nation. 'The nobility, 
inſtead of emulating with each other in the 
number and bravery of their retainers, ſtrove 
to excel in the ſplendor and elegance of their 
equipages, houſes, and tables; and the com- 
mon people, being no longer maintained by 
their ſuperiors in a ſtate of idleneſs, were ob · 
liged to exert their induſtry, and to become 
uſeful both to.themſelves and to others. 

In this reign, laws were made againſt the 
exportation of money, bullion, and plate ; 
and ſo ſtrictly was this law executed, that the 
foreign merchants, who imported eommodities 
into the kingdom, were obliged to expend all 
the money acquired by their ſales in Engliſh 
commodities, to prevent the ſpecie being car- 
ried in a clandeſtine manner out of the king 
dom. The exportation of horſes was prohi- 
bited ; and in order to promote archery, no” 
bows were to be ſold at a higher price than fix 
ſhillings and four-pence of our preſent money, 
During this reign, Chriſtopher Columbus, 

a Genoeſe, in 1492, ſailed from Cadiz, on. 
the voyage by which he diſcovered America ; 
and a few years after Vaſquez de Gama, a 
Portugueſe, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and opened a new paſſage to the Eaſt Indies: 


events that were attended with important con- 
ſequences, with reſpect to all the nations of 
Europe. Commerce and navigation being 
thus enlarged, induſtry and the arts were every 
where encreaſed ; the nobles ſpent their for- 
tunes in expenſive pleaſures; and men of in- 
| | | 5 ferior 


= NR Yi 8 
ferior rank not only acquired a ſhare in the 
landed property, but created a property of a 
new ſpecies in ſtocks, commodities, and credit, 

It was only by accident that Henry VII. 
had not a ſhare in the great naval diſcoveries 
by which that age was diſtinguiſhed. Chris- 
topher Columbus, after he had ſeveral times 
been repulſed by the court of Portugal and 
Spain, ſent his brother Bartholomew to Lon- 
don, in order to explain to Henry his great 
deſign, and to obtain his aſſiſtance in its exe- 
cution. The king invited Chriſtopher to come 
to England; but his brother being taken by 
pirates, was detained in the voyage; and in 
the mean while Chriſtopher having obtained the 
countenance of Iſabella, was ſupplied with a 
ſmall ſquadron, and happily executed his en- 
terprize, Henry, thus diſappointed, fitted 
out Sabaſtian Cabot, a Venetian fettled in 
Briſtol, and, in 1498, that mariner failed to the 
weſtward in ſearch of new diſcoveries. Cabot 
reached the continent of America in about the 
ſixteenth degree of north latitude ; and failing 
ſouthwards along the coaſt, diſcovered New- 
foundland and other countries, but returned to 
England without making any ſettlement. A 
like attempt was made by Elliot, and other 
merchants of Briſtol in 1502. Henry expend- 
ed fourteen thouſand pounds in building a ſhip, 
called the Great Harry, which was properly 
the firſt man of war; ſince, before this time, 
when the king wanted a fleet, he was obliged to 
hire or preſs ſhips from the merchants, 
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| - Theſe were not the only grout events by 
which the age was diſtinguiſhed, In 1453 
Conftantinople being taken by the Turks, the 
Greeks fled from thence, took ſhelter in Italy, 
and brought with them their language, with a 
it! refined taſte in poetry and eloquence, in paint- 
Wh Ing and architeQure : the purity of the Latin 
"i tongue revived, and an efteem for literature 
gradually ſpread through all the nations of Eu- 
rope. The art of printing, which had been 
brought to England and other countries fram 
Germany, where it was invented, greatly faci - 

1 litated the progreſs of all theſe improvements, 
AF and diffuſed a new light over the Chriſtian 
world. The invention of gun-powder had, 
| for ſome time, changed the whole art of war, 
Thus a general revolution took place in hu- 
man affairs, and people gradually attained that 
ſituation, with reſpe& to arts, ſciences, com- 
merce, and other great improyements of differ- 
ent kinds, in which they have ever ſince per- 
ſevered, and even carried them nearer to per · 
ſection. | 
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HENRY, 

His Popularity, and Lowe of Pleaſure, His 
M niftry. The Puniſhment of Empſon and 
Dudley. - His Marriage to Catharine. Fe- 
reign Aﬀairs. An Expedition to Fontarabia, 
4A Chara&ter of Wolſty, bis Prime Minifter. 
An Engagement at Sea. ' Invaſion of Frante. 
The Battle of Spurs, and that of Flouden. 
A Peace with France. Wolſey's Conduct. He 
is appointed Legate, and exerciſes that Office 
in a very extraordinary Manner. Charles V. 
King of Spain, choſen Emperor. He arrives 
in 1 An Interview near Calais be- 
taucen Henry and Francis I. Henry's Media- 
tion between him and the Emperor. Henry 
| obtains the Title of Defender of the Faith, 
A War with France, and afterwards with 
Scotland, Henry's + Arbitrary Proceedings. 
The Invaſion of France and Italy. The Bat- 

| tle of Pavia, in which Francis is taken Pri- 
ſoner. He recovers his Liberty. A League 
between England and France. Scruples relat- 
ing to Henry's Marriage. An Account of Anne 
Boleyn. Henry applies to the Pope for a Di- 
vorce. The Proceedings upon it. The com- 
mencement of ihe Reformation in England. 
Foreign & Fairs. 1 Thomas More made Chan- 
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cellor. An Account of the Maid of Kent. 
The Execution of Fiſher and More. The King 
excommunicated. The Death © Rueen Catba- 
rine, The Suppreſfion of Religious Houſes, 
The Diſgrace and Execution of Queen Anne. 
Inſurretions. The King marries, and diſlikes 
Anne of Clewes. The F Fall and Execution of 
Cromwell, The King, on biting divorced, 
- marries Catharine Howard. Eccleſiaſtical Af. 
: fairs, A War with Scotland, and the Vic- 
. tory at Solway. A Campaign in France. A 
Peace. with France aud & cotland, Perſecu- 
* tions. The Execution of the Earl of Surrey, 
4 and the Attainder of the Duke 0 "ty Norfolk. 
þ * Henry 4 Death and - me ifeellantous 
| een. 


H E people expreſſed their joy at the 
| death ot Henry VII. as publickly as 
was conſiſtent with decency ; and an unfeign- | 
ed ſatis faction univerſally appeared on Henry 
the Eighth's acceſſion and coronation. Inſtead 
of a jealous, ſevere, and avaritious ſovereign, 
there ſucceeded to the throne a young prince 
of eighteen years of age, who gave promiſing 
hopes of his future conduct. He had a hand- 
ſome ruddy countenance, a lively air, great 
vigour of body, in all his demeanour was the 
appearance of ſpirit and activity; and he was 
well ſkilled in every manly exerciſe. His fa- 
ther, with a view to detach him from the con- 
| Gderation of ſtate affairs, had hitherto engaged 
him in the purſuits of literature; and he had | 
W a conſiderable ä in the languages, 
| theology, 
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„HREN RNA H. 
theology, and Ariſtotle's philoſophy, which 
gave the people a high opinion of his parts and 
abilities. Even the paſſionate vehemence and 
impatience which afterwards degenerated into 
tyranny, were now only conſidered as the faults 
of youth, that would be corrected by time 
and the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter being 
fully united in his perſon, people expected 
from a prince obnoxious. to no party, that im- 
partial adminiſtration which had been long 


unknown. 8 

The beginning of his geigh/encouraged theſe 
favourable! prepoſſeſſions. His grahd-mother, 
the counteſs of Richmond 4 Derby, being 
fill livisg, and celebrated for her virtue and 
prudence ; he, in the eftabliſhment of his ne.“ 
council, wiſely ſhewed a great deference to her. 
opinion, The members: were Warham, arch 
biſhop of Canterbury, ang lord chancellor; 
the earl, of Shyewſbury, ſtewar i; lord Her- 
bert, chamberlain 3 Sir Thomas Lovell, con- 
ſtable of the Tower, and maſter of the wards 5 
Sir Edward Poynings comptroller; Sir Henry 
Wyat; Sir Thom Darcy, afterwards lord 
Darcy; Sir Henry e » afterwards lord 
Marney, and Thomas Ruthal, doctor of laws. 
Theſe had, for a long time, been accuſtomed 
to buſineſs under the late King and were leſs 
unpopular than any other oF his miniſters. 

The chief competitors for favour and au- 
thority under the young king were Fox, bis 
ſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary and privy-ſeal, 
who had enjoyed great eredit during the w:ole 
preceding reign, and had obtained as 
| it 
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bit of frugality and caution, that he could not 


expence and diſſipation, into which Henry was 
plunged by his youth and his paſſions; and 
the earl of Surrey, who was treaſurer, and a 
more dextrous courtier; for though few had a 

reater ſhare in the frugal politics of the late 

ing, he inſtantly conformed himſelf to the 
humour of his new maſter, and became the 


moſt forward in gratifying the paſſions of the 
8 monarch. By this means he ingratiated 


mſelf with Henry; and, as well as the other 


courtiers, engaged his maſter in ſuch a courſe 
of idleneſs and play, as rendered him negli- 


gent of affairs, and willing to entruſt the go- 


vernment to his miniſters, Thus, by Henry's 


expences, the treaſures amaſſed by his father, 
were 8 diſſipated: parties of pleaſure 
ſucceeded each other: carouſals, tilts, and 
tournaments were exhibited with the utmoſt 
magnificence; and as the court was permitted, 
by the preſent tranquility of the public, to 
ſeek pratification in every amuſement, little 
attention was paid to ſerious buſineſs. In the 
intervals between theſe diverſions, the king 
chiefly applied himſelf to muſic and literature, 
his favourite purſuits; and made ſuch profi- 
ciency in the former, as to compoſe ſome 
ieces of church-muſic, which were ſung in 
Fr chapel. 


That frank and careleſs diſpoſition which led 


the king to diflipate the treaſures amaſſed by 
his father, rendered him unwilling to protect 


the inſtruments employed by that prince in his | 


extor · 


þ 
4 


forbear remonſtrating againſt the ſchemes of | 
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extortions. The council having iſſued, in his 
name, a proclamation to encourage complaints, 
the rage of the populace was let looſe on all 
the informers, who had ſo long exerciſed an 
unbounded tyranny : they were impriſoned, 
ſentenced , to the pillory, and moſt of them 
killed by the violence of the people. The 
council ſummoned Empſon and Dudley, who 
were moſt expoſed to the hatred of the public, 
to appear before them, in order to anſwer for 
their condut, Empſon, in apologizing for 
himſelf and his aſſociate, told the council, 
that they were ſo far from deſerving cenſure, 
that the clamours of their enemies themſelves 
were founded on actions, which ſeemed rather 
to merit reward: that they were accuſed of the 
crime of ſtrictly executing laws, eſtabliſhed 
by general conſent, though they had acted in 
obedience to the king, to whom the conſtitu- 
tion had entruſted the adminiſtration of juſtice : 
that it was not for them, who were inſtruments 
in the king's hands, to determine what laws 
were recent or obſolete, expedient or pernici- 
ous, fince they were all equally valid, while 
the legiſlature permitted them to remain unre- 
pealed : that a licentious populace would natu- 
rally murmur: againſt the reſtraints of autho- 
rity ; but the glory of all wiſe ſtates ever con- 
liſted in the juſt diſtribution of rewards and 
punſhments, in annexing the former to the ob- 
ſervance and enforcement of the laws, and the 
latter to their violation; and that nothing 
could be expected but the ſubverſion of all go- 


Over 
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1 over to the mercy of the criminals, and the 
ws rulers to that of their ſubjects. Emplon and 
| Dudley were, notwithſtanding this defence, 
ſent to the Tower, and a little time after were 
brought to their trial. The ſtrict execution of | 
i obſolete laws could never, in a court of judi- | 
ue! cature, be imputed to them as a crime; and it 
y is probable, that where they had exerciſed ar- 
bitrary authority, the king, as they had aRed i 
by his father's ſecret commands, was unwilling 
| to have their conduct too ſeverely ſcrutinized. 
| Therefore, in order to gratify the people with 
their puniſhment, they were charged with the 
improbable crime of having entered into a con- 
- ſpiracy againſt the late king, whom they were 
to put to death, and then to: ſeize, by force, 
on the adminiſtration of the government. Of 
this ridiculous and abſurd accuſation they were 
found guilty by the jury, who were entirely | 
influenced by the popular prejudices ; and their 
f verdict being afterwards confirmed by a bull 1 
[ of attainder in parliament, they were accord -- 
_ ingly executed. | | 
- « Immediately after Henry's acceſſion to the 
| throne, he deliberated on the celebration of his 
| | marriage with the infanta Catharine, to whom 
he had been contracted during the life of his 
father. The chief objections urged againſt his 
| eſpouſing her, were her former marriage with 
=p his brother, and the inequality of their years: 
1 on the other hand, the affection ſhe bore to the 
f king, with her virtue, modeſty, and ſweetneſs 
; of temper, were inſiſted on; as well as the 
; advantage of cementing a cloſe alliance with | 
1 | Spain; 
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Spain; the neceſſity of finding ſome confede- 
rate to counterbalance the power of France; 
the large dowry to which fhe was entitled, as 
princeis of Wales, and the expediency of ful- 
filling the late king's engagements ; and theſe 
confiderations determined the council, contra» 
ry to the primate's opinion, to advife Henry 


to celebrate the marriage, which was accord-'. - 


ingly done; after which the coronation was 
performed on the 24th of June 1509, imme- 
diately after the death of Margaret, counteſs 
of Richmond and Derby, the king's grand« 
mother. 3 7. 
Henry's domeſtic adminiſtration was render- 
ed eaſy by his popularity, his undiſputed title 
to the throne, his treaſures, and the tranquili- 
ty of his ſubjects. Italy ſtill continued to be 
the center of all the wars and negociations of 
the European princes. All parties courted 
Henry's alliance, while he was engaged by no 
immediate intereſt to take part with any. Se- 
veral great monarchies were eſtabliſhed, and 
none ſo far ſurpaſſed the reſt, as to give any | 
pretence for jealouſy ; and their internal force, 
by balancing each other, might long have 
maintained a general tranquility, had not the 
active and enterprizing ſpirit of that ambiti- 
ous pontiff Julius II. excited among them the 
flames of war. By his intrigues, a league had 
been formed at Cambray, between Lewis, Maxi- 
milian, Ferdinand, and himſelf, in order to 
overwhelm the commonwealth of Venice by 
their united arms; and Henry, though he had 
not 
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not the leaſt motive for it, allowed his name to 
be inſerted in the confederacy. 


i - 


f 
q 


Julius had no ſooner humbled the republic || 


of Venice, than he was ambitious of expel- 


ling all foreigners, whom he termed barbari- f 
ans, from Italy. He reſolved to make the 


tempeſt fall firſt upon Lewis, and ſeeking for 
the foundation of a quarrel with that monarch, 
courted the. alliance of other princes. He de- 
declared war againſt Lewis's confederate, the 
duke of Ferrrara : he courted Henry's favour, 
by 2 him a ſacred roſe, perfumed with 
muſk, and anointed with chryſm : he engag- 
ed in his intereſt Bambridge, archbiſhop of 
York, Henry's ambaſſador at Rome, whom 
he raiſed to the rank of cardinal ; drew over 
Ferdinand to his party, and formed a treaty 
with the Swiſs cantons. | 
While Lewis repelled the attacks of his ene- 
mies, he endeavoured to deſpoil the pope of 
that ſacred character, by which he was ren- 
dered formidable; and, in conjuction with 


Maximilian, determined to call a general coun- 

cil, that might put a check on the Roman | 
pontiff. A council was accordingly ſummoned | 
at Piſa, but few biſhops appeared at it, except 
thoſe of France ; all the other prelates keep- | 


ing at a diſtance from an aſſembly, which th-y 
conſidered as founded on faction, intrigue, and 
worldly politics. This council being treated 


with contempt at Piſa, they transferred their 


ſeſſion to Milan, a city under the dominion of 


Lewis, and afterwards made another remove, 


to Lyons. x 
Yet 


ME N RY VI 7 far 

Yet Lewis himſelf ſtrengthened the prejudices 
in favonr of papal authority, by diſcovering 
ſymptoms of regard and ſubmiſſion to Julius, 
whom he always ſpared, even when fortune 
threw into his hands the moſt favourable oppor» 
tunities of humbling him. That enterpriz- 
ing pontiff, who knew his advantages, fo far 
neglected his ſacerdotal character, as to com- 
mand in perſon at the ſiege of Mirandola, to 
viſit the trenches where ſome of his attendants 
were killed by his fide, and to bear with cheer- 
fulneſs all the rigours of winter, in purſuit of 
military glory: yet he charged the moſt mode- 
rate of his opponents with 1mpiety ; ſummon- 


ed a council at Lateran; put all the places, 


that gave ſheltey to the ſchiſmatical council, 
under an interdict; excommunicated the car- 
dinals and prelates who attended it; pointed 
his ſpiritual thunder againſt the princes who 
oppoſed him; freed their ſubjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, and gave their dominions 
to any who could obtain the poſſeſſion of them. 

Henry was ſeized with a deſire of protecting 
the pope from the enterprizes of Lewis: for 


Julius had given him hopes, that his ſervices 


ſhould be rewarded, by his obtaining the title 
of The Moſt Chriſtian King, which had been 
hitherto annexed to the crown of France. He 
was alſo impatient of acquiring that diſtiac- 
tion in Europe, to which he thought himſelf 
entitled by his power and opulence ; and 
therefore could not long remain neuter, but 
joined in an alliance formed by the pope, 
Spain, and Venice, againſt the French king. 

Vol, VL | 


He 
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He then ſent a herald to Paris, to exhort Lewis 
not to wage impious war againſt the ſovereign 
pontiff ; and on his returning without ſucceſs, 
tent another to demand the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, Maine, and Anjou. This 
was underſtood to be a declaration of war a- 
N France; and a parliament being aſſem- 
led, ſupplies were readily granted for that 
purpoſe. 5 
The pope's agent at London being corrupt- 
ed by the court of France, had previouſly in- 
formed Lewis of all the meaſures which Henry 
was concerting againſt him. But this was of 
little prejudice to the king, in compariſon with 
the treachery of his father- in law Ferdinand, 
on whom he chiefly relied for aſſiſtance. That 
prince, having long perſevered in a courſe of 
crooked politics, valued himſelf on his fraud 
and artifice. He adviſed Henry not to invade 
France by the way of Calais, where he could 
not lend him his aſſiſtance, but rather to ſend 
forces to Fontarabia, whence he might eaſily 
conquer Guienne, and where he would aſſiſt 
him with a Spaniſh army ; and ſhewed ſuch 
forwardneſs for this enterprize, that in 1512 | 
he ſent veſſels to England for the forces Henry 
had raiſed, This armament, which conſiſted 
of ten thouſand men, chiefly infantry, was 
commanded by the marquis of Dorlet ; and 
the lord Broke, lord Ferrers, and lord How- 
ard, ſon of the ear] of Surrey, with many 0- 
ther of the young nobility and gentry, being 
inflamed with the defire of diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves by their military atchievements, accom- 
panied him in this ſervice. 

No ſooner was Dorſet landed in Guipiſcoa, 
than Ferdinand declared his readineſs to join 
him, in order to their jointly invading France, 
and forming the fiege of Bayonne, which 0- 
pro the way into Guienne: but told the 

ngliſh general, that it would be dangerous 
to leave behind them the kingdom of Navarre, 
which lies between France and Spain, as John 
d' Albret, the ſovereign, being in cloſe alli- 
ance with France, might eaſily cut off all com- 
munication between Spain and the combined 
armies. To provide againft this, he demand- 
ed, that John ſhould agree to a neutrality in 
the preſent war, to which that prince willing- 
ly conſented. He then required; that ſecurity 
ſhould be given: for his ſtrictly obſerving it: 
John alſo agreed to this condition. Ferdinand 
then demanded, that he ſhould deliver fix of 
the moſt conſiderable towns of bis dominions 
into his hands, with his eldeſt. ſon as an hoſ- 
tage. Theſe terms, as Ferdinand expected, 
were refuſed, on which he immediately order- 
ed his general, the duke of Alva, to invade 
Navarre, and reduce that kingdom to ſubjec- 
tion. Alva ſoon became maſter of the ſmaller 


towns, when being ready to lay ſiege to Pam- 


peluna, the capital, he ſummoned the marquis 
of Dorſet to join him with the Engliſh army. 
Dorſet ſuſpecting that little regard was paid 
to the intereſt of his maſter in, this affair, and 
having ao; orders to invade Navarre, refuſed 
to comply, and remained in his, quarters a4 
„ 3 Fon- 
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Fontarabia, where his army kept that of the 


French in awe, and prevented its advancing to 
ſaccour Navarre; whence Alva made himſelf 


maſter of Pampeluna, and obliged John to 


ſhelter himſelf in France. Alva again applied 
to Dorſet ; but as he ſtill declined forming the 
fiege of Bayonne, and inſiſted on invading an- 
other part of the king of Navarre's dominions, 
Dorſet ſuſpe&ing his finiſter intentions, ob- 
ſerved, that he could not comply without new 
orders from his maſter. Upon this Ferdinand 
diſpatched Martin de Ampios, to London, to 
perſuade Henry, that the moſt favourable op- 
rtunities were Joſt, by the refractory and | 
crupulous humour of the Engliſh general, it 
being neceſſary for him to act on all occaſions 
in concert with the duke of Alva, who was 
beſt acquainted with the ſituation of the coun- 
try, and the reaſons of every operation. Mean 
while Dorſet obſerving, that his farther ſta 
was of no uſe to the main defign, and that his | 
ſoldiers periſhed daily by want and ſickneſs, 
demanded of Ferdinand ſhips to convey him 
back to England, Ferdinand, who was bound 


dy treaty to furniſh him whenever 


with this ſupply, at laſt, after many delays, 
yielded to his importunity ; but when Dorſet 
was embarking his troops, and preparing for 


the voyage, a meſſenger from Henry arrived 


with orders for the troops to continue in Spain; 
when the ſoldiers, diſcontented with the treat- 


ment they had received, mutinied, and oblig- 


ed their commanders to ſer ſail, The ill ſac- 
ceſs of this enterprize diſpleaſed Henry; _ 
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appeaſing him, by explaining Ferdinand's frau- 
dulent conduct. | WE | 

This ſummer an action happened at ſea. 
Sir Thomas Knevet, with a fleet of forty-five 
ſail, was ſent to the coaſt of Britanny ; on 
board of which was Sir Charles Brandon, Sir 
John Carew,' and many other young courtiers, 
who were eager to difplay their valour. After 
they had committed ſome depredations on the 
coaft, Primauget, with thirty-nine ſhips, ſail- 
ed from Breſt, and attacked the Engliſh, when 
Primauget's ſhip being ſet on fire, that com- 
mander finding his deſtruction inevitable, bore 
down upon the Engliſh admiral's veſſel, and 
grappling with her, refolved to make her ſhare 
in his fate. For ſome time both fleets ſtood in 
ſoſpence, as ſpectators of this dreadful en- 


”. 


gagement, looking with horror on the flames 
which conſumed both veſſels, and attending to 
Fthe cries of fury and deſpair that proceeded 
From the miſerable combatants. . The French 


eſſel at laſt blew up, and at the ſame time de- 

ftroyed that of the Engliſh ; after which the 
reſt of the French fleet eſcaped into different 
harbours, and the Engliſh remained maſters of 
he channel. | | 


Henry, who had now ſummoned a parlia- 


ment; obtained a poll-tax, by which different 


ſums were impoſed, according to each perſons 


rank: a duke was to pay ten marks, an earl 
five pounds, a baron four pounds, a knight 
our marks; and every man, whoſe goods were 
7alued at eight hundred pounds, four marks. 

L 3 \ He 
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He was alſo granted two-fifteenths and four- 
tenths. .. Theſe ſupplies, added to the treaſure . 
left by his father, which was not, yet entirely. 
exhauſted, enabled him to raiſe a great army. 
At the ſame time the arrival of a veſſel in the 
Thames, under the papal banner, is ſaid to 
have greatly encouraged the gli in this 
enterprize. It brought preſents of wine and 
hams to the king and his principal courtiers, 
and, was. received with the greateſt joy and 
DES no nd Sk conukc, 

To prevent any diſturbance from Scotland, 

. while Henry's arms were employed on the con- 
tinent, Dr, Weſt, dean of Windſor, was ſent 
on an embaſly to James, in order to accommo- 

date all differences between the two kingdoms, 
and to diſcover the intentions of that court. 
Each ſide had already made complaints; for 
one Barton, à Scotchman, having been injur- 
ed by the Portugueſe, without being able to 
obtain redreſs, had procured letters of marque 
againſt that nation; but no. ſooner ſet ſail, 
than he committed depredations on the Eng- 
liſh, and much infeſted the narrow ſeas. T 
admirals, lord Howard and Sir Edward How- 
ard, the ſons of the earl of Surrey, failing out 
againſt him, a deſperate action enſued, in 
Which the pirate was ſlain, and his ſhips after- 

wards brought into the Thames. As Henry 
refuſed to make ſatisfaction to the Scots, ſome 
of the borderers, who wanted a pretence for ra- 
vaging England, entered it under the com- 
mand of lord Hume, and made great depreda- 
tions. However, matters might have been 
| 1 = eaſily 
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eafily accommodated, had not the jealouſy of 
the Scots been rouzed by Henry's intended in- 
vaſion of France & for the Scots univerſally be · 
lieved, that had it not been for, the counte- 
nance they received from this foreign alliance, 
they could never have been able to- maintain, 
for ſo long a time, their independence againſt 
a people who were ſo much ſuperior to them. 
Ed was alſo. incited to join in the quarrel, 
y the anvitatians of Anne, queen of France; 
he having ever profeſſed himſelf her knight in 
all tournaments, and was now ſummoned by 
her, afcording to the romantic ideas of that 
age, to take the field in her defence, and thus 
prove himſelf her true and valorous champion. 
In vain did the remonſtrances of his conſort, 
and 82 his wiſeſt counſellors, oppoſe that 
prince's martial ardour. He ſent to the aſſiſt- 
ance of France a ſquadron. of ſhips, yet made 
profeſſions of maintaining a neutrality ; upon 
which Henry ſent the earl of Surrey to put the 
borders in a poſture of defence. | | 

Henry, enflamed with a deſire of military 
glory, was little concerned at the appearance 
of a diverſion in the northz-as he flattered 
himſelf, that in his invaſions of France, he 
ſhould have the aſſiſtance of all the conſiderable 
powers of Europe. I he pope thundered out 
his excommunications againſt Lewis and his 
adherents: the Swiſs cantons ſhewed a violent 
animoſity againſt France. The ambaſſadors 
of Ferdinand, Maximilian, and Henry, had 
ſigned a treaty of alliance againſt that power, 


and had even ſtipulated the time and place of 


their 
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rheir intended invaſion; and though Ferdinand 
had ſigned a truce with the cqmmon enemy for 
twelve months, Henry hoped for his concur- 
rence aſter that time was expired. He had 
now a miniſter, who flattered him in all the 
ſchemes which his ſanguine and impetuous 
temper induced him to form. 
Thomas Wolſey, dean of Lincoln, and the 
king's almoner, was more in favour than the 
reſt of his miniſtets; and advanced with great 
ſpeed towards an unrivalled grandeur. He was 
& ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich ; but having 
an excellent capacity; and a learned education, 
had been admitted into the family of the mar- 
uis of Dorſet, as tutor to his children ; and 
oon gaining his patron's friendſhip, was re- 
commended to be chaplain to Henry VII. 
That prince having employed him in a ſecret 
negociation, with reſpe&-to his intended mar- 
riage with Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian's 
daughter, he acquitted himlelf to the king's 
ſatisfaftion, and was'pratied" both for his dili- 
ence and dexterity : for that prince having 
nt him to Maximilian, who then reſided in 
Bruſſels, he was, in leſa than three days after, 
furprizes to ſee Wolſey appear before him; 
an 
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ſuppoſing that he had neglected to go, re- 
proved him for being ſo dilatory in the execu- 
tion of his orders; when Wolſey told him, 
that he had juſt returned from Bruſſels, and 
had ſucceſsfully fulfilled all his majeſty's com- 
mands. But I found on ſecond thoughts, 
«* ſaid the king, that ſomewhat was omitted 
zn your orders, and ſent a meſſenger after 
f 66 you 
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_ «yon with fuller inſtructions.“ I met the 
% meſſenger, feplied Wolſey, while on my 
«© return; but as I had obſerved that omiſſion, 
% had ventured to execute what I knew to he 
«« yout majeſty's intentions. Henry dying ſoon 
after, Wolſey was prevented from reaping any 
advantage from that prince's favourable opi- 
nion of him; but Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
thought he 2 — be ſerviceable to him: for 
that prelate obſerving, that he was eclipſed in 
favour by the earl of Surrey, reſolved to in- 
troduce Wolfey to the young prince, with the 
hopes, that he might rival that nobleman in 
his inſinuating arts, and yet be ſatisfied with 
acting a ſubordinate part to himſelf in the ca- 
binet : but in a ſhort time Wolfey ſo far gain- 
ed the king's eſteem, that he ſupplanted both 
Surrey and Fox. On his being admitted to 
Henry's parties of pleaſure, he promoted all 
that frolic and entertainment which he found 
agreeable to the inclinations of the young 
king. His being near forty years of age, an 
a clergyman, were no reſtraints on the gaiety 
with which Henry paſſed his careleſs hours. 
He introduced bufineſs and fate affairs durin 
the intervals of amuſement; and then inſi- 
nuated thofe maxims which he wiſhed him to 
adopt: he told him, that While he trufted his 
father's counſellors with the conduct of his af- 
fairs, he had the advantage of employing per- 
ſons of wiſdom and experience; but as they 
did not owe their promotion to his, favour, 
N thought themſelves accountable 
to him for the exerciſe of theig authority; * 
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by their cabals and jealouſies, obſtructed buſi- 


neſs more than they promoted it by their age 
and experience: that while he choſe to pals 
his time in the pleaſures, to which he was in- 
vited by his age and royal fortune, and in the 
ſtudies that would, in time, enable him to 


ſway the ſceptre alone, it would be beſt to en- 
truſt his authority to one who was the creature 
of his will, and could entertain no view, but 
that of promoting his ſervice: and if this mi- 
niſter had likewiſe 


e the ſame reliſh for pleaſure 
with himſelf, and the ſame taſte for learning, 
he might, with the greateſt caſe, at proper in- 
tervals, account to him for his whole conduct; 
introduce him gradually into the knowledge of 
public buſineſs, and thus, without a tedious 
conſtraint, initiate him into the art of govern- 
ment, | | 

The king entered into all Wolſey's views; 
and finding none ſo fit to execute this plan of 
adminiſtration as the man who nur it, he 
foon raiſed him to be a member of his coun- 


cil; and from thence to be his ſole and abſo- 


lute miniſter, Wolſey, by his rapid advance- 
ment and -uncontrouled authority, had a full 


| Hen to diſplay his character and genius. 


He was of an extenſive capacity, but ſtill more 
unbounded in his enterprizes: inſatiable in 
his acquiſitions, yet fill more magnificent in 
his expences; and ambitious, of power, but 
till more deſirous of glory: he was inſinuating, 
engaging, and, by turns, lofty, elevated, aud 


l : haughty to his equals, yet af- 


epengants : oppreſlive, to the peo- 


fable to his 
Ee ple, 


— 


e VIE... 
le, yet liberal to his friends; and leſs moved 
b injuries than by contempt. Hence he was 
formed to afſume the aſcendant- in his inter- 
courſe with others; but exerted his ſuperiority 
with ſuch oſtentation, as expoſed him to envy, 
and made every one willing to recollect his ori- 

ginal meanneſs. FF dal 

While Henry placed his confidence on Wol- 
ſey, he was chiefly induced, by the ardour of 
youth and his natural bravery, to ſeek military 
glory. As Lewis made great preparations to 
oppoſe him, both by land and fea, he was 
. equally careful to raiſe a formidable army, and 
to fit out a conſiderable fleet, to invade France. 
This fleet was entruſted to the command of Sir 
Edward Howard, who, for ſome time, ſcoured 
the channel; and then appearing before Breſt, 
where the French navy then lays challenged 

them to fight him. The French admiral ex- 
pecting a reinforcement of ſome gallies from 
the Mediterranean, under the command of 
Perjeant de Bidoux, ſtayed within the harbour, 
and patiently ſuffered the Engliſh to ravage the 
country in his neighbourhood. Prejeant at 
length arrived with fix gallies, and put into 
Conquet, a place within a few leagues of Brett ; 
and there ſheltered himſelf behind ſome batte 
ries he had planted on rocks that lay on each 
ſide of him. On the 25th of April Howard 
reſolved to attack him; and having but two 
gallies, gave the command of one to lord Fer- 
rars, and took that of the other himſelf. He 
was followed by ſome row-barges and ſome 
crayers, commanded by Sir William Sidney, 
4 Sir 
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Sir Thomas Cheyney, and other officers of dil. 
tinction. Having rowed up to Prejeant, he 
grappled his veſſel, and leaped on board, at- 
tended by Carroz, a Spaniſh Cavalier, and ſe. 
yenteen Engliſhmen, Mean while the cable, 
by which his ſhip was faſtened to that of the 
enemy, being cut, the admiral, with theſe 
men, were left in the French veſſel, yet con- 
tinued the combat with great gallantry, till 

Howard was puſhed over board by their pikes, 

Lord Ferrars obſerving the admiral's galley fall 
off, advanced with the other ſmall veſſels ; but 
the Engliſh being diſcouraged by the loſs of 
their brave commander, diſcontinued the en- 
gagement, and retired from Breſt. The French 
— being now reinforced by the gallies, and 
elevated with their ſucceſs, ſet ſail for the coaſt 
of England, and made a deſcent on Suſſex; 
they were however repulſed, and Prejeant, 
their commander, loſt an eye by the ſhot of av 
arrow. The command of the Engliſh fleet 
was now given to lord Howard, brother to the 
decealed admiral ; but during this ſummer, lit- 
tle memorable paſſed at ſea, 

During the preceding winter, great prepare 
tions had been made for invading France by | 
the way of Calais; but the ſummer was fax 
advanced before every thing was ready for that 
expedition. The long peace enjoyed by the 
Engliſh, had rendered them almoſt unfit for 
military enterprizes; and the change intro- 
duced into the art of war, had made it ſome- 
what difficult to enure them to the weapons 
now in ule, The Swiſs firſt, and then the 

. Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, had proved the advantage of a firm 


infantry that fought with pike and ſword ; 
and were able to repulſe even the heavy-armed 
cavalry, in whigh the principal ſtrength of the 
armies before conſiſted. Fire-arms were be- 
come common ; though the caliver now in uſe 
was ſo inconvenient, that it had not entirely 
diſcredited the bow, in the uſe of which, the 
Engliſh excelled all the nations of Europe. 
Hence a conſiderable part of the forces, levied 
by Henry for the invaſion of France, conſiſted 
of archers; and every thing was no ſooner 
ready, than the van-guard of the army, a- 
mounting to eight thouſand men, commanded 
by the earl of Shrewſbury, ſailed to Calais. 
Soon after, another body of ſix thouſand men 
followed under the command of lord Herbert. 
The Bag himſelf prepared to follow with the 
main body, and the rear of the army. 

Henry appointed the queen regent of the 
kingdom during his abſence ; but before he ſet 
fail, ordered Edward de la Pole, earl of Suf- 
folk, to be beheaded in the Tower. That 
nobleman had ſurrendered himſelf on the flat- 
tering promiſes that had been made him by the 
late Er who, though he had conſented to 
i Lo his life, exhorted his ſon to commit 
this act of violence, telling him, that he would 
never be free from danger while ſo turbulent a 
man as Suffolk was living. | 

Henry, attended by many of the nobility, 
at laſt arrived at Calais, on an expedition from 
which he vainly hoped for ſucceſs and glory. 
The Swiſs were his only allies that fully per- 
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formed their engagements. Incited by their 
animoſity againſt France, and animated by the 
victories they had obtained in Italy, they pre- 


| pared to march with an army of twenty-five 
thouſand men ; and no equal- force could be 


oppoſed by the French againſt them. Maxi- 
milian had received from Henry a hundred 
and twenty thouſand crowns in advance; and 
had promiſed to reinforce the Swiſs with eight 
thouſand men, but failed in his engagements : 
however, to make ſome atonement, he ap- 
peared in perſon in the Netherlands, and join- 
ed the Engliſh army with ſome Flemiſh and 
German ſoldiers, who were of uſe in ſetting 
an example of diſcipline to Henry's new raiſed 
forces. Obſerving that prince to be more bent 
on glory than on intereſt, Maximilian himſelf 
enliſted in his ſervice ; wore the croſs of St. 
George, and received for his pay a hundred 
crowns a day, as one of his captains and ſub- 
jets. But while this emperor of Germany 


thus ſerved under the king of England, he 


was not only treated by Henry with the highett 


reſpect, but actually directed all the operations 


of the army. 

Before Henry and Maximilian's arrival in | 
the camp, the earl of Shrewſbury and lord 
Herbert had laid ſiege to Terouane, on the 
frontiers of Picardy, and began the attack 
with vigour. Teligni and Crequi commanded 
in the town, which had a oarrifon that did not 
exceed a thouſand men, but defended the place 
with great vigour, and were at laſt in danger, 


from the want of provifions and ammunition, 


N 47 ONE 2 
of being obliged to ſurrender ; but having ſent 
notice of their ſituation to Lewis, who had ad- 
vanced with his army to Amiens, he gave or- 
ders to throw relief into the place. Upon this 
Fontrailles ſet out at the head of eight hun- 
d ed horſemen, each of whom carried behind 
him two quarters of. bacon and a ſack of gun- 
powder. This ſmall body unexpectedly ruſhed 
through the Engliſh camp ; and overcomin 
all oppoſition, advanced to the foſſee of the 
town, where each horſeman threw down his 
burthen, and immediately galloping | back, 
were again ſo happy as to break through the 
Engliſh, and to ſuffer little or no loſs. 
Soon after, the Engliſh fully revenged this 
inſult. Henry having received intelligence of 
the approach of the, French horſe, who, had 
advanced to protect Fontrailles, ordered ſome 
troops to paſs the Lis, and oppoſe them. This 
body of French cavalry, notwithſtanding they 
chiefly conſiſted of gentlemen who had behav- 
ed in many deſperate actions in Italy with 
great gallantry, were, on. ſeeing the enemy, 
ſeized with ſuch an unaccountable panic, that 
they inſtantly fled, and were purſued by the 
Engliſh. The duke of Longueville, who | 
commanded the French, Clermont, Buſſi, d' Am- 
boiſe, Imbercourt, the chevalier Bayard, and 
other officers of diſtinction, were made pri- 
foners, This rout is ſometimes termed the, 
battle of Guinegate, from the place where it 
was fought, but more generally the battle of 


Spurs; becauſe that day the French made 


more uſe of their ſpurs, than of their weapons, 
| M 2 Pn Henry, 
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Henry, who was at the head of above fifty 


thouſand men, might have purſued this advan- 


tage, and have proceeded even to the gates of 
Paris, and covered the country with confuſion 
and deſolation; but the Engliſh, inſtead of 
puſhing their victory, and attacking the terri- 
fed troops of France, to the great joy of 
Lewis, returned to the ſiege of ſo inconſidera- 
ble a town as Terouane, which was ſoon after 
obliged to capitulate. Henry found this ac- 
2 though gained at the expence of 
ome blood, and of much valuable time, of 
little conſequence; and therefore inſtantly de- 
moliſhed the fortifications. The terrors of the 


French again revived: a formidable army of 


Swiſs had entered Burgundy, and laid ſiege to 
Dijon; and the French were ſcarcely ever in 
greater danger, and leſs able to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the powerful armies, with which 
they were on every. ſide threatened or aſſailed. 
Even many of the inhabitants of Paris, not 
thinking themſelves ſafe there, began to remove; 
without knowing where they ſhould find a place 
of greater ſafe "- | 
However, the many blunders of Lewis's 
enemies extricated him from his difficulties. 
The Swiſs ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced 
into a negociation by Tremoille, governor of 


| Burgundy ; and without enquiring, whether he 
had any powers to treat with them, accepted 


of the conditions he offered them. 'Tremoille, 
knowing that his maſter would diſavow what- 
ever he did, conſented to all their demands, 
and was very glad to get rid of ſo formidable 

— 5 | an 


| . . 
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an enemy, by ſome payments and very large 
promiſes. i 

Henry ſhewed himſelf as ignorant of mili- 
tary policy as the Swiſs, Maximilian adviſed 
Henry to lay fiege to Tournay, a great and 
rich city of France, on the frontiers of Flan- 
ders, with the hopes of freeing his grandſon 
from ſo troubleſome a neighbour as the French ; 
and Henry, not conſidering that this acquiſi- 
tion would not promote his conqueſts in France, 
was ſo imprudent as to follow his intereſted ad- 
vice. Tournay being, by its ancient charters, 
exempted from the burthen of a garriſon, the 
burghers engaged, contrary to the remon- 
ſtrance of their ſovereign, to defend the city ; 
but when they came to a trial, their courage 
failed; and, after ſuffering a few days ſiege, 
ſurrendered to the Engliſh. The biſhop of 
Tournay being lately dead, the chapter had 
elected a new biſhop, who was not inſtalled in 
his office. Henry, therefore, beſtowed that 
ſee on Wolſey, his favourite, and put him in 
immediate poſſeſſion of the revenues. 
Henry m_— of the retreat of the Swits, 
and figding.the ſeaſon far advanced, returned 
to 5 with the greateſt part of his army. 
As all his enterprizes had been attended with 
ſucceſs, his youthful mind was greatly elated 
with his ſeeming proſperity ; but people of 
judgment comparing his advantages with his 
progreſs, and the expence with his acquiſitions, 
were convinced, that this boaſted campaign 
was both ruinous and inglorious. "OS I 
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In the mean while the king of Scotland, af. 
ter aſſembling the whole force of his kingdom, 
had paſſed the Tweed with an army of above 
fifty thouſand men; and after ravaging the 
paris of Northumberland near that river, took 
the caſtles of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, 
and other places of ſmall importance, Lady 
Ford was taken priſoner in her caſtle; and be- 
ing preſented to James, ſo gained on his affec- 
tions, that he ſpent in pleaſure the critical 
time which, during the abſence of his ene- 
mies, he ought to have employed in purſuing 
his conqueſts. Nis forces being in a barren 
country, in which their proviſions were ſoon 
conſumed, began to be pinched with hunger ; 
and many of them had ftolen from their camp, 
and retired towards their own country, In the 
mean time the earl of Surrey, having aſſem- 
bled an army of twenty fix thouſand men, ap- 
proached the Scots, who lay on ſome high 

rounds near the hills of Cheviot. The river 
Til, which igparated the two armies, pre- 
venting an engagement, Surrey ſent a'herald 


to the Scotch camp, challenging them to de- 
| ſcend into Milfield-plain; and appointed a day | 


for them to try their valour on equal ground. 
Surrey, on receiving no ſatisfactory anſwer, 
made a feint, as if he intended to march to- 


wards Berwick, in order to enter Scotland, lay 


waſte the borders, and cut off his enemies pro- 
viſions. When the Scottiſh army, ſetting fire 
to the huts in which they had been quarters 
ed, marched down trom the hills, 15 
Surrey 


« | 
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Surrey now taking advantage of the ſmoke, 
which being blown towards him, concealed his 
motions, paſſed the Till at Twiſel. bridge, 
with his artillery and van- guard; and ſent the 
reſt of his army higher up the river, in ſearch 
of a ford. A battle being now inevitable, both 
ſides prepared for it with great tranquility. 
'The.Engliſh army was divided into two lines: 
in the firſt, lord Howard led the main body, 
Sir Edmund Howard the right wing, and Sir. 
Marmaduke . Conſtable the left. In the ſe- 
cond, the earl of Surrey commanded the main 
body, lord Dacres the right wing, and Sir Ed- 
ward Stanley the left. 'The king of Scotland 
drew up his army on a riſing grounds and the 
front appeared in three diviſions: the right 
5 by the earl of Huntley, aſſiſted by 
lord Hume; the center by the king himſelf, 
and the left by the earls of Lenox and Argyle. 
There was alſo a fourth diviſion, as a body of 
reſerve, under the earl of Boſwell. The battle 
was begun by. Huntley ; who, after a ſharp 
conflict, put the left wing of the Engliſh to 


flight, and chaced them off the field: but, on 
his return from the purſuit, he found the Scot». 


tiſh army in great diſorder, The diviſion com- 
manded by Lenox and Argyle, were ſo elated 
with the ſucceſs of the other wing, that they 
broke their ranks ; and in ſpite of the remon- 
ſtrances of la Motte, the French ambaſſador, 
ruſhed in the utmoſt confuſion upon the Eng- 
liſn. Sir Edmund Howard, with his diviſion, 
received them with great bravery; while Da- 
eres wheeling about during the action, fell up- 

h on 
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on their rear, and put them to the ſword with- 
out oppoſition. | In the mean time the diviſion 
under king James, and that under Boſwell, 


animated by the valour of their commanders, 


ſtill made head againſt the Engliſh ; and form- 
ing themſelves intoa circle, continued the bat- 
tle till. night ſeparated the combatants. 'The 
darkneſs favoured the retreat of the Scots; and 


the * were not ſenſible that they had 


obtained the victory, till the morning diſco- 
vered where the advantage lay. Ten thouſand 
Scots are ſaid to have periſhed on this occaſion ; 
and the victors to have loſt about half that 
number. Others repreſent the numbers that 
fell on each fide as nearly equal, each amount- 
Ing to above five thouſand men : but the Eng- 
liſh loſt only perſons of ſmall note, while the 
flower of the Scottiſh nobility, with the kin 
himſelf, were ſlain. In ſearching the field, 
the Engliſh found a dead body, which refem- 
bled him, dreſſed in a habit like his; and it 
being put into a leaden coffin, was ſent to Lon- 
don, where it was kept unburied for ſome time, 
James having died under the ſentence of ex- 
communication, on account of his confedera- 
cy with France, and his oppoſing the holy ſee ; 
but upon Henry's pretending, that he had diſ- 
covered ſigns of repentance in the inſtant be- 
fore his death, he received abſolution, and his 
body was interred. However, the Scots aſ- 
ſerted, that James's body was not found on 
the field of battle; but that of a young gen- 
tleman called Elphinſton, who, with ſeveral 
other volunteers, were dreſſed like the —_ 
- at 
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that his danger might be the more divided. It 
was believed, thai james was ſeen to eroſs the 
Tweed at Kelſo, and that he was aſſaſſinated 
by the vaſſals of lord Hume, who had been 
inſtigated to commit ſo enormous à crime by 
that nobleman. The populace were, however, 
perſuaded, that he was ſtill alive; and having 
ſecretly gone in pilgrimage to the Holy Lang, 
would at length return, and again take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the throne. The Scots long entertain- 
ed this conceit. The above victory, whioh 
is called the battle of Flouden, was fought on 
the ninth of September 1512 

This victory afforded Henry a favourable 
opportunity of obtaining great advantages over 
Scotland; and perhaps of conquering that 
kingdom. But on this occaſion he behaved 
with great generoſity. When Margaret, queen 
of Scotland, who had been created regent 
during her ſon's minority, applied for peace, 
he had compaſſion on the helpleſs condition of 
his nephew and ſiſter, and readily granted it. 

The next year the earl of Surrey was reward « 
ed for this ſignal victory, by being reſtored to 
the title of duke of Norfolk, which his father 
had forfeited by engaging on the ſide of Rich- 
ard III. Lord Howard was made earl of Surrey. 
Sir Charles Brandon, whom the king had be- 
fore created viſcount Lifle, was now made 
duke of Suffolk, Lord Herbert obtained the 
title of earl of Worceſter ; Sir Edward Stan- 
ley that of lord Monteagle ; and Wolſey was 


Lewis 
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Lewis being perfectly ſenſible of the danger 
to which his 7 air was expoſed in the laſt 
campaign, reſolved to prevent a return of the 
like dangers. The pope, being not at all diſ- 
poſed to drive the French to extremities, ac- 
cepted- Lewis's offer to renounce the council of 
' Lyons, and took off the excommunication de- 
nounced againſt that king and his kingdom. 
Ferdinand, who was advanced in years, and 
had no other ambition than to keep poſſeſſion 
of Navarre, which he had ſubdued, readily 
liſtened to Lewis's propoſals for prolonging the 
truce another year, and of forming a more in- 
timate connection with Lewis, by marrying his | 
ſecond daughter Renée, with whom he was to | 
have Lewis's claim to the dutchy of Milan ; 
the emperor Maximilian alſo acceded to the 
treaty. f þ 
Henry flew into a violent rage on his being 
informed of Ferdinand's renewal of the truce 
with Lewis, loudly complaining, that his father- 
in-law,. by his promiſes and profeſſions, had 
engaged him to be at enmity with France; and 
yet, without the leaſt warning, ſacrificed his 
intereſt to his own ſelfiſh views, leaving him 
expoſed to all the dangers, and expence of the 
war. But he loſt all patience, en hearing that | 
Maximilian was alſo ſeduced from his alliance, 
and that propoſals had been agreed to for the 
marriage of Charles, prince of Spain, with 
the daughter of France. That prince had, 
during the life of the late king, been contrac- 
ted to Mary, Henry'sſecond ſiſter; and as Charles 


now approached the age of puberty, the _ 
| ha 
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had expected that the marriage would be ſoon 
completed; and his ſiſter, Whom he tenderly 
loved, obtain an honourable ſettlement. Hence 
he was filled with the higheſt diſpleaſure 
againſt all thoſe, who had taken advantage of 
his youth and inexperience, | 

At this time, the duke of Longueville, 
who had been taken priſoner at the — of 
Spurs, and was {till detained in England; took 
advantage of Henry's vexation, to procure a 
peace, which he knew to be eagerly deſired by 
his maſter; and therefore repreſented to the 
king, that Anne, queen of France, being 
lately dead, an affinity might be formed, which 
would prove of advantage to both kingdoms, 
and at once put a period to all their differences, 
and that no marriage ſeemed more ſuitable than 
that of Lewis to the princeſs of England, whoſe 
youth and beauty afforded the moſt flattering 
hopes of his obtaining an heir to the crown: 
that though it might appear ſomewhat unſuit- 
able for a king of fifty three years of age to 
be married to a princeſs of fixteen, yet the al- 
lance would be attended with other advantages, 
more than ſufficient to compenſate for this in- 


equality. 


As Henry ſeemed to liſten to this diſcourſe; 
Longueville informed Lewis of the probability 


of bringing the affair to a happy concluſion, 


and received full powers for negociating the 
treaty, Hence the articles were eaſily adjuſted. 
Lewis agreed that Tournay ſhould continue in 
the hands of the Engliſh ; that Richard de la 


Pole ſhould retire to Metz, and have a penſion 
aſſigned 
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aſſigned him by Lewis; that Henry ſhould re. 


ceive a mullion of crowns, as the arrears due by 
treaty to his father and himſelf; and that the 
princeſs Mary ſhould'have four hundred thou- 
1and crowns for her portion ; and poſle's as 
large a jointure as any other queen of France 
had done | Bs 
Agreeably to this treaty, Mary was ſent with 
a a ſplendid retinue to France, and was met by 
Lewis at Abbeville, where the marriage was 
celebrated. He was charmed with the yung 
princeſs's beauty and many accompliſhments; 
but being, upon this occaſion, ſeduced into a 
courſe of gaiety and pleaſure, unſu'table to 
his declining ſtate of health, he died on the firſt | 
of January, 1550, in leſs than three months 
after his marriage, to the great concern of the 
French, who unanimouſly gave him the ho- 
nourable title of The Father of his people. 
The duke of Angouleme, who was twenty- 
one years of age, and had married Lewis's 
eldeſt daughter, iucceeded him on the throne, 
under the name of Francis I. and by his valour, 
activity, generoſity, and other vi: toes, ſeemed 
to promiſe a happy and glorious reign. This 
young monarch had been ſtruck with the charms | 
of the Engliſh princeſs; and while his prede | 


ceſſor was living, had attended her ſo cloſely, M 


that ſome of his friends apprehended his having | 

n deſign upon her. virtue; but being wheat 

that by indulging his paſſion he might probably 

exclude himſelf from the throne, he forbore 

his addreſſes, and even, with a very careful 

eye, watched the young dowager during 17 
| | 1 
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firſt months of her being a widow. At that 
time Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was 
at the court of France. He was eſteemed one 
of the handſomeſt men of the age, and the 
moſt accompliſhed in all the exerciſes ſuitable 
to a courtier and a ſoldier. He was a favou- 
rite of Henry, who had once thought of mar- 
rying him to his fiſter, and they had both in- 
dulged a mutual paſſion for each other. The 
queen aſked Suffolk, if he had the courage to 
venture to marry her; and let him know, that 
the king, her brother, would more eaſily for- 
give him for not aſking his conſent, than for 


acting contrary to his orders. Suffolk joyfully 


embraced the inviting offer, and their mar- 
riage was privately celebrated at Paris. Fran- 
cis was not diſpleaſed with their union, as it 
might prevent Henry from forming any power- 
ful alliance, by his ſiſter's means; and there- 
fore interpoſed his good offices in moderating 
his reſentment, and was ſeconded by Wolſey, 
who exerted himſelf in reconciling the king to 
his ſiſter and brother-in-law, and obtained a 
iſſion for them to return to England. | 
Wolſey, by his aſpiring character, raiſed 
himſelf many enemies, which only ſerved to 
rivet him faſter 'in the confidence of Henry, 
who was fond of ſupporting the choice he had 
made againſt all oppoſition. That prelate, 
knowing the king's imperious temper, had the 
art to conceal from him the aſcendant he had 
obtained ; and while all public councils were 
under his ſecret direction, he conſtantly pre- 
tended a blind ſubmiffion to his maſter's will. 
Vor. VI, N He 
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He preſerved the king's affection, by entering 
into his pleaſures ; he gratified his indolence, 
by conducting his buſineſs, and by his un- 
bounded complaiſance in both caſes, prevented 
the jealouſy Which would naturally have ariſen 
from his exorbitant acquiſitions, and o ſtenta- 
tious courſe of life. The archbiſhopric of 
Vork becoming vacant, Wolſey reſigned the 
biſhopric of Lincoln, and was promoted to 
that ſee. Beſides enjoying the adminiſtration 
of Tournay, he, on eaſy leaſes, obtained the 
poſſeſſion of the revenues of Bath, Worceſter, 
and Hereford; biſhoprics filled by Italians, 
*who, being permitted to reſide abroad, were | 
willing to compound, for this indulgence, by | 
yielding to him a conſiderable ſhare of their 
revenues. He held the abbey of St. Albans, 
and many other church preferments in com- 
mendam. He was even permitted to unite to 
the ſee of York, firſt, that of Durham, and 
then that of Wincheſter ;. and there appeared 
to be no end of his acquiſitions. The . pope 
obſerving his great influence over Henry, en- 
deavoured to engage him in his intereſt, by 
ereating him a cardinal. Under the colour of 
exacting a regard to religion, he carried the 1 
ſtate and dignity of a churchtnan to the moſt 
exorbitant height, He had a train conſiſting WM 
of eight hundred ſervants, many. of whom 
were knights and gentlemen : even ſome of the 
nobility put their children into his family, as 
a place of education; and that they might 
gain their patron's favour, allowed them to 
bear offices, as his ſervants, All who were 
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diſtinguiſhed by their {kill in any art or ſcience, 
paid their court to him, and none paid it in 
vain, He was a generous patron of literature,; 
which was then in its infancy, and gave en- 
couragement to every branch of erudition, 
both by his private bounty and public inſtitu- 
tions. This munificence procured him the 
approbation of the wife; but not ſatisfied 
with this, he ſtrove to dazzle the eyes of the 
populace, by the ſplendour of his equipage 
and furniture, the embroidery of his liveries, 
and the richneſs of his own apparel. He was 
the firſt clergyman in England that wore filk 
and gold on his habit, his ſaddles, and the 
trappings of his horſes. His cardinals hat 
was borne aloft by a perſon of rank; and, on 
his coming to the kinds chapel, he would per- 
mit its being laid on no place but the altar. 
The talleſt and moſt comely prieſt that could 
be found carried before him a filver pillar, with 
a croſs on the top; and another prieſt of equal 
ſtature and beauty, bore the croſs of York, 
even in the dioceſe of Canterbury, Warham, 
chancellor and archbiſhop of Canterbury, be- 
ing averſe to all diſputes, choſe to retire from 
public employment, and reſigned his office of 


chancellor; on which the great ſeal was deli- 


vered to Wolſey, But though this dignity en- 
creaſed the number of his enemies, it exalted 
his perfonal character; for no chancellor ever 
ſhewed Ren impartiality in his deciſions, a 
more enlarged knowledge of law and equity, 


or deeper penetration. 


N 2 : The 
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The duke of Norfolk now finding the king's 
money almoſt exhauſted, reſigned his office of 
treaſurer, and retired from court. His rival 
Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, partly diſguſted 
at the aſcendant acquired by Wolſey, and part- 
ly overcome by years and infirmities, retired 
to take care of his dioceſe; and the duke of 
Suffolk, offended at the king's having refuſed 
to pay a debt which he had contracted while 
he refided in France, lived in privacy. Thus 
Wolſey was left to enjoy the power and favour 
of the king without a rival. 

'The death of Ferdinand, the Catholic, and 
the ſucceſſion of his grandſon Charles to his | 
extenſive dominions in 1516, made Francis | 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of gaining the confi- 
dence and friendſhip of Henry ; and for that 
purpoſe, he paid his court by preſents and flat- 
tery to Wolſey. He diſpatched Bonnivet, 
admiral of France, to London, with orders to 
employ all that infinuation and addreſs in which 
he excelled, to procure the cardinal's good 
graces. The ambaſſador took an opportunity 
to expreſs. his maſter's concern, that, by miſe 
takes and miſapprehenſions, he had been. ſo | 
unfortunate as to loſe 2 friendſhip which he | 
ſo highly valued as that of his eminence, 
Wolley liſtened to theſe honourable advances, 
and from thenceforward expreſſed himſelf in 
favour of the French alliance. Francis even 
entered into ſuch confidence with him, as to 
aſk his advice in his moſt ſecret affairs ; and 
in every difficult emergency had recourle tq 
Him, as to an oracle of wiſdom, 'The Fro? 
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dinal made no ſecret to Henry of this private 
correſpondence; and the king had ſuch an opi- 
nion of his miniſter's capacity, that he ſaid, 
he verily believed he would govern Francis as 
well as himſelf. ps | 

At length Bonnivet informed the cardinal 
of his maſter's deſire to recover Tournay, on 
which Wolſey took an opportunity to repre- 
ſent to the king and council, that the diſtance 
between Tournay and Calais was ſo great, that 
in caſe of a war, it would be very difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to keep open the communica« 
tion between them: that, as it was ſeated on 
the frontiers both of France and the Low Coun- 
tries, it might be attacked on either fide, and 
that it could not be preſerved, even in time of 
peace, without a large garriſon, to put a check 
on the mutinous inhabitants, who were diſcon- 
tented with the Engliſh government ; and that 
its poſſeſſion, though precarious and expenſive, 
was entirely uſeleſs, with reſpe& to annoying 


| the dominions either of Charles or Francis. 


Theſe reaſons meeting with no oppoſition, a 
treaty was entered into for the ceding of Tour- 
nay ; and it was agreed, that the dauphin 
ſhould be contracted to the princeſs Mary, 
though both of them were infants, and this 


| city be conſidered as the princeſs's dowry. But 


Henry having been at conſiderable expence in 
building a citadel there, Francis agreed to pay 
him Goo, ooo crowns at twelve annual pay. 
ments, and to allow a yearly penſion of twelve 
thouſand livres to the cardinal, as an equi- 

| N33 vualent 
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valent for the revenue of the biſhopric of 
Tournay. 

Wolſey's pride was ſoon after encreaſed by 
the pope's inveſting him with the legantine 
power, together with the right of ſu!pending 
all the laws of the church during a twelve- 
month. On obtaining this new dignity, he 
diſplayed his grandeur with great parade. On 
ſolemn feaſt days he ſaid mais after the manner 
of the pope himſelf; was ſerved by biſhops 
and abbots, and even engaged the firſt nobility 
to give him water and the towel. 9921 
Molſey now erected an office, which he 
termed a legantine court; and as he was thus, 
by means of the pope's commiſſion, and the 
favour of the king, inveſted with all the ec- 
cleſiaſtical and civil power, none knew what 
bounds he would ſet to the authority of his 
new tribunal. He directed the members of this 
court to enquire into all matters of conſcience; 
into every thing which had given ſcandal, and 
into all thoſe actions which, though they 
eſcaped the law, were contrary to good morals. 
People were offended. on ſeeing a man ſo fond 
of pomp and pleaſure, ſevere in repreſſing the 
leaſt appearance of licentiouſneſs in other peo- 
ple; and this court was rendered the more ob- 
noxious, from Wolſey's making one John Allen 
judge in it, whom Wolſey himſelf, as chan- 
cellor, had condemned for perjury ;- and as he 
extorted fines from all whom he was pleaſed to 
find guilty, or received bribes to drop proſe- 
cutions, it was concluded, that the cardinal 
himſelf had a ſhare in thoſe wages of iniqui- 
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ty. To the tyranny of this court, the clergy 
and the monks were particularly expoſed ; and 
as their lives frequently gave a juſt handle a- 
gainſt them, they were obliged to pay large 
ſums te purchaſe an indemnity. Wolſey, not 
ſatisfied with this authority, pretended to aſ- 
ſume, by virtue of his commiſſion, the juriſ- 
diction of all the biſhops courts, particularly 
that of judging of wills and teſtaments  / 
None dared to complain to the king of Wol- 
ſey's uſurpations, till archbiſhop Warham ven- 
tured to mention to him the diſcontents of the 
people. Henry profeſſed himſelf entirely ig- 
noraut of it, ſaying, ** A man is no where ſo 
blind as in his own houſe. But do you, fa- 
„ ther, go to Wolſey, and tell him, if any 
„ thing be amiſs, that he amend it.” This 
only ſerved to augment the cardinal's enmity 
to Warham ; but Allen, his judge, being pro- 
ſecuted by one London, in a court of law, and 
being convicted, the clamour at laſt reached 
the king's ears, and he expreſſed ſuch diſplea · 
ſure to Wolſey, as rendered him ever after more 
cautious in the exertion of his authority. 
Henry's attention was now excited by the 
death of the emperor Maximilian, on the 12th 
of January 1519, which leaving vacant the 
firſt ſtation among the, Chriſtian princes, agi- 
tated the paſſions of mankind, and became a 
remarkable period in the general ſyſtem of 
Europe. Inftantly the kings of France and 
Spain became candidates for the Imperial 


crown, and by money and intrigues, endea- 


voured to obtain the great point of their am- 
r bition. 


: 
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bition. Henry likewiſe made his pretenſions; 
but Pace, his miniſter, who was ſent to the 
eleQors, found that he was too late; all theſe 
princes having already promiſed their votes. 
From the beginning, both Francis and 
Charles profeſſed to carry on this rivalſhip 
without enmity. Francis declared, that his 
brother Charles and he were fair and open 
ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs; and that, as the 
moſt fortunate would obtain her, the other 
muſt reſt ſatisfied. But every one apprehend- 
ed, that this extraordinary moderation would 
be of ſhort duration, and that the minds of the 
candidates would ſoon be imbittered againſt 
each other. Charles, at laſt, prevailed, though 
the king of France had continued till the laſt 
to believe, that the majority of the electoral 
college was engaged in his favour. He being 
ſome years older than his rival, and havin 
obtained a glorious victory at Marignan, an 
conquered the Milaneſe, he was much ſuperior 
in military glory; and was now filled with in- 
dignation at his being thus publickly diſap- 
pointed in a pretenſion of ſuch importance. 
From hence, joined to the oppoſition of inter- 
eſt, aroſe that emulation between them, which 
kept that age in motion, and formed a remark- 
able contraſt between theſe two princes; both 
of them were endowed with extraordinary abi- 
licies : they were brave, aſpiring, and active; 
beloved by their ſubjects, feared by their ene - 
mies, and reſpected by all Europe. Francis, 
who was open, frank, and liberal, carried 
thoſe virtues to an exceſs that was prejudicial 
| to 
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to his affairs: Charles, who was politic, art- 
ful, and frugal, was better qualified to obtain 
' ſucceſs in wars than negoczations. The one 
was by far the more amiable man, and the 
other the greateſt prince. Fortune, without 
the aſſiſtance of prudence or valour, never 
raiſed of a ſudden ſuch power as centured in 
the emperor Charles V. He had ſucceeded to 
the poſſeſſion of Caſtile, Arragon, Granada, 


Auftria, the Netherlands and Naples,. and was a 
elected emperor ; and a little before his time, 


the bounds of the earth ſeemed to be enlarged, 
that he might poſſeſs the unrifled treaſure of 
the new world, His dominions in Europe 
were richer and more extenfive than any that 
had been known ſince the time of the Romans: 


France alone, by being a compact, rich, and 


populous country, placed between the pro- 
vinces of the emperor's dominions, was able 
to oppoſe his , progreſs, However Henry, by 
the 3 and ſtrength of his kingdom, was 
able to hold the balance between thoſe powers; 
and had he known how to improve, by his pru- 
dence and policy, this extraordinary advan- 
tage, it would have really made him a greater 
prince than either of thoſe great monarchs, 
who ſeemed to ſtrive for the dominion of Eu- 
rope. But Henry was impolic, capricious, 


and inconſiderate; of a vain, imperious, and 


haughty diſpoſition ; and guided by his paſſi- 
ons or his favourite. Indeed he was ſometimes 
actuated by friendſhip for foreign powers, but 
oftener by his reſentment, and ſeldom by his 
true intereſt, | 4 1 
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Francis being well -acquainted with Henry's 
character, ſolicited an interview with him near 
Calais, in hopes of obtaining his friendſhip 
and confidence, by familiar converſation. This 
propoſal was earneſtly ſeconded by Wolley, 
who hoped, in the preſence of both courts, 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his ſplendour, and 
his influence over the two monarchs. Henry 
himſelf being fond of ſhew and magnificence, 
and at the ſame time deſirous of being 'ac- 
guainted with Francis, readily adjuſted all the 
preliminaries of this interview. 'Fhe Engliſh 
and French nobility vied with each other in 
pomp and expence ; and many of them, on 
this occaſion, involving themſelves in large 
debts, were unable, by their future frupality, 
to repair the vain ſplendor of a few days. -- 
But while Henry was preparing to depart 
for Calais, the emperor arrived at Dover on 
the 25th of May 1520; and the king and 
queen immediately halted thither, in order to 
receive their royal gueſt. Charles, though 
young, was extremely politie; and being in- 
formed of the intended interview between 
Francis and Henry, apprehended the conſe- 
quences, and refolved to ſeize the opportunity 
of his paſſing by ſea from Spain to the Nether. 
lands, to pay the king a ſtill higher compli- 
ment, by viſiting him in his own dominions. 
The king conducted him to Canterbury, and 
magnificently entertained him during the 
Whitſun-holidays. Befides the marks of re- 
gard and attachment, which Charles gave to 
Heary, he ſtrove, by every teſtimony of 1 
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thip, by flattery, preſents, and promiſes, to 


raiſe the cardinals vanity,” avarice, and ambi- 
tion. He here inſtilled into this prelate's aſ- 
piring mind, the hope of obtaining the papa- 
cy; and that being the only point of eleva- 
tion above his preſent greatnels, it attracted 
his moſt ardent wiſhes ; and, with the hopes of 


obtaining this dignity by the emperor's aſſiſt - 


ance, he ſecretly devoted himſelf to that mo- 
narch's intereſt. On the other hand, Charles 
was the more liberal of his promiſes, as Leo 
being young, it would probably be many 
years before he ſhould be called upon to fulfil 


his engagements, Henry, inſtead of _ 


offended at his miniſter's being thus courte 

made it a ſubject of vanity ; thinking that the 
—— of ſuch a powerful monarch to 
his ſervant, was the moſt conſpicuous homage 
to his own grandeur. Charles, after ſtaying 
five days, took leave of his aunt Catharine 
and Henry, and embarked at Sandwich for 
Flanders, well ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of 
his viſit. | it 6 | 
The ſame day Henry failed from Dover to 
Calais, with the queen and his whole court; 
and thence proceeding” to Guiſnes, a ſmall 
town near the frontiers, took up his refidence 
in a ſuperb wooden houſe, erected near the 
place appointed for the interview: it was fur- 


niſhed in the moſt: oſtentatious manner; and 


from the chapel was a private gallery that 


reached to the caſtle of Guiſnes. Francis, at- 


tended in like manner, came to a houſe near 
Ardres, that was rather large than ſumptu- 


ous; 


| 
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ous ; for he had intended to lodge in a pavilion 
of cloth of gold; but it being blown down by 
the wind, a wooden houſe was haſtily built in 
its room. On the th of June, the two mo- 
narchs met on horſeback in the valley of Ar- 
dres, within the Engliſh pale; for Francis 
agreed to pay this compliment to Henry, in 
conſideration of his having croſſed the ſea, in 
order to viſit him. Wolſey, to whom the re- 
ulation of the ceremonial had been entruſted 
y both kings, contrived this circumſtance to 
do honour to his maſter. 'The nobility, both 
of England and France, here diſplayed their 
magnificence with ſuch profuſion, that the 
place of interview was ſtiled the Field of Cloth 
of Gold. | | | 
The two monarchs having alighted, ſaluted 
each other in the moſt cordial manner, and re- 
tired, arm in arm, into a rich tent pitched for 
their accommodation, where they held a ſecret 
conference. Here Henry propoſed an amend- 
ment of ſome of the artieles of their former 
alliance, and began with reading the firſt words 
of the treaty, I Henry king,” and pauſing 
a moment, added only of England,“ with- 
out mentioning France; on which Francis ob- 
ſerving this delicacy, expreſſed his approbation 
by a ſmile, and foon * paid Henry a com- 
pliment of a more flattering nature. . 
Francis, whe was himſelf a man of honour, 
and incapable of diſtruſting others, was vexed 
at the precautions he obſerved to be taken 
whenever he had- an interview with Henry : 
the number of their attendants and guards w 


On 


7 


on both ſides carefully counted: every ſtep was 
ſcrupulouſly meafured ; and when the two kings 
propoſed to pay a viſit to the queens, they left 
their reſpective quarters at the ſame inſtant, on 
the diſcharge of a culverin, and paſſed by each 
other in the middle point between the places. 
Francis, in order to put an end to this tedious 
ceremonial, which contained the moſt diſho- 
nourable implications, one day took with him 
only two gentlemen and a page, with whom he 


rode into Guiſnes, The guards were ſurprized 


at the preſence of the French king, who called 
aloud to them, You are all my priſoners; 
« carry me to your maſter,” Henry was 
equally aſtoniſhed at Francis's appearance; and 
taking him in his arms, ſaid, Brother, you have 
ic here played me the moſt agreeable trick in 
% the world; and have ſhewed what full confi- 
« dence I may place in you: I from this mo- 
«« ment ſurrender myſelf your priſoner.” Then 


taking from his neck a collar of pearls, worth 
fifteen thouſand angels*, and putting it about 


that of Francis, defired him to wear it for his 
priſoner's ſake. Francis agreed, on condition 
of Henry's wearing a bracelet, which he pre- 
ſented him, and was worth double the value of 
the collar. The next day Henry went, with- 
out either guards or attendants, to Ardres ; 
and a perfect confidence being thus fully eſta- 
bliſhed between the two kings, the reſt of their 
time was ſpent in feſtivals and tournaments. 
The two monarchs had ſent a defiance to 


each other's court, and to all the principal ci- 


An angel was then of abdut the value of twelve 
ſhillings of our preſent money. 1 
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ties in Europe, importing, that the Kings Hen 
ty and | rancis, with fourteen aids, would, in 
the plains of Picardy, be ready to anſwer all 
gentlemen at tilts, tournaments, and . barriers, 
In order to fulfil this challenge, the two mo- 
narchs advanced on horſeback into the field; 
Henry ſurrounded, with Francis's guards, an 
Francis with thoſe of Henry. They were 
ſumptuouſly dreſſed, and were eſteemed not 
only the moſt handſome perſonages of that age, 
but the moſt expert in all military exerciſes. At 
all trials in thoſe rough and dangerous paſtimes, 
they carried away the prize; and by their vi- 
gour and dexterity, ſeveral horſes and riders 
were overthrown, [n theſe feats of chivalry, 
the ladies were the judges; and whenever they 
thought proper, put an end to the rencounters. 
Henry cauſed to be erected, a ſpacious , houſe, 
formed of wood and canvas, which had been 
framed in London, and there feaſted the French 
monarch. On this ſtructure was embroidered 
the figure of an Engliſh; archer, under which 
was the following motto, Cui adhere præ qi, 
„he prevails whom I favour,” alluding to his 
ſituation, as holding the balance of power 
among the princes of Europe. The two kings 
paſſed their time in theſe entertainments till 
their departure, without paying much atten- 
tion to ſerious buſineſs. | | 
Henry, on his leaving Francis I. went to 
Gravelines, where he paid a viſit to the em- 
peror and Margaret of Savoy, and prevailed on 
them to go along with him to Calais, and ſpend 
ſome time in' that fortreſs. Charles V. the moſt 
artful and politic prince in Europe, here'com- 
e | pleated 


„, ß 
pleated the favourable impreſſion he had begun 
io make on Henry and Wolſey, and effaced all 
the friendſhip which Francis's frank and ge- 
nerous temper had kindled in their minds. 
Charles, ſenfible of the hereditary animoſity 
which ſubfiſted between Evgland and France, 
and deſirous of flattering Henry's vanity, of- 
fered to make him arbiter in any diſpute that 
might arife between him and Francis. At the 
fame time he ſecured Wolſey in his intereſt, by 
os Perz ſervices, and magnificent promiſes ; 
and not only renewed his aſſurances of aſſiſting 


him in obtaining the papal crown, but pul him 


in actual poſſeſſion of the revenues belonging 
0 the fees of Badajoz and Palencia. 

The emulation and political jealouſy that 
Fabfiſted between Charles and Francis, ſoon 
'Troduced hoftilities between them; but while 
theſe ambitious princes were at war with 
each other in different parts of their dominions, 
they ſtill profeſſed the ſtrongeſt defire of peace, 
and continually carried their complaints to 
Henry, as to their common umpire. That 


Eing, . to be neutral, adviſed them 


to ſend their ambaſſadors to Calais, in order to 
* a peace under the mediation of cardi- 
nal Wolſey and the pope's nuncio. The em- 
peror knowing the partiality of theſe mediators 
in his favour, demanded the reftitution of Bur- 
gundy, tho? it had been ceded to France-many 


years by treaty ; and tho? its being in his poſſeſſion 


would give him an entrance into the heart of 
that Kingdom; he alſo inſiſted on being freed 
from the homage conſtantly paid by his anceſ- 
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tors for Flanders and Artois, though he himſelf 
had engaged to renew it by the treaty of Noyon. 
Theſe terms being rejected by Francis, the 
congreſs broke up, and ſoon after, Wolſey 
went to the emperor at Bruges, where he was 
received with the ſame ſtate and magnificence 
as if he had been Henry himſelf; and there, in 
his maſter's name, concluded an offenſive alli- 
ance againſt France, with the emperor and the 

ope. It was ſtipulated, that England ſhould 
invade that kingdom the next ſummer with 
forty thouſand men; and Charles was be- 
trothed to the king's only child, the princeſs 
Mary, who had now ſome proſpect of inherit- 
ing the crown, 

New inſtances of Wolſey's uncontrouled au- 
| thority appeared every day. The duke of 
Buckingham, conſtable of England, and the 
firit nobleman in the kingdom, both for family 
and fortune, had offended the cardinal, and 
ſoon found reaſon to repent of it. He appears 
to have been a raſh man, full of levity ; and 
being infatuated with Judicial aſtrology, was 
perſuaded to believe by one Hopkins, a Car- 
thuſian friar, that he ſhould one day obtain the 
crown of England, He was deſcended by a 
female from the duke of Glouceſter, Edward 
the Third's youngeſt ſon ; and had been ſo un- 
guarded as to drop ſome expreſſions, intimating, 
that in caſe the king died without iſſue, he 
himſelf was beſt entitled to aſcend the throne, 
and had provided arms, which he intended to 
employ, in caſe he had a favourable opportue 
nity, For this he was brought to his trial, * 
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the duke of Norfolk, whoſe ſon, the earl of 
Surry, had married Buckingham's daughter, 
was created lord ſteward on this ſolemn occa- 


ſion. He was tried by one duke, a marquis, 


ſeven earls, and twelve barons, by whom he 
was condemned; but as his crimes appeared to 


proceed rather from indiſcretion than deliberate 


malice, the people, by whom he was beloved, 
expected that he would be pardoned, and impu- 
ted that diſappointment to the influence of the 
cardinal. However, the king's jealoufy of all 
who were allied to the crown, was alone ſuffi- 
cient to render him implacable againſt this 
nobleman. The office of conſtable was now 
forfeited, and never after revived in England. 
Leo X. by his generous and enterprizing 
ſpirit, had been reduced to the neceſſity of ma- 
king uſe of every contrivance, to raiſe money 
to ſupport his projects, and the liberality with 
which he rewarded men of learning. Among 


his other projects, he built the magnificent 


church of St. Peter at Rome; and, to enable 
bim to carry on that great work, publiſhed 


indulgences. The collectors of this revenue 


are ſaid to have made uſe of every art to extort 
money from the people; and at the ſame time 
to have lived very licentious lives, ſpending in 
taverns, gaming -houſes, and ſtill more infa- 
mous places, part of that money which devout 
perſons had ſaved to.purchaſe the remiſſion. of 
their fins, Theſe circumſtances gave a general 
effence, and excited Martin Luther, an Auſtin 
frise, who was profeſibr in the univerſity of 
Wittemberg, to preach againſt the ſale of in- 
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dulgences, and at length to call in queſtion 
the authority of the pope. All Europe, in a 
little time, attended to his writings; and he 
gained many partizans —_ people of all 
ranks and denominations, enry had been 
educated in a ſtrict attachment to the church of 
Rome, and was particularly prejudiced againſt 
Luther, who in his works had treated 'Fhomas 
Aquinas, the king's favonrite author, with 
contempt. ' Hence, to ſhew his zeal and his 
learning, he wrote a treatiſe in Latin on the 
ſeren ſacraments, againſt Luther's book of the 
captivity of Babylon. A copy of this work 
Henry ſent to Leo, who received it with the 
greateſt teſtimonies of regard ; and conferred 
on that prince the title of Defender of the Faith, 
which is ſtil] retained by the kings of England. 
This work was anſwered by Luther, who treat- 
ed Henry with as little ceremony as he had been 
treated by that monarch, . 8 
Leo X. died in the flower of his age, ſoon 
after he received the king's book againſt Lu- 
ther, and was ſucceeded in the papal chair by 
Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to the 
emperor Charles v. The laſt mentioned prince 
being ſenſible that Wolſey was diſappointed in 
his ambitious hopes, by the election of Adrian, 
dreaded that miniſter's reſentment ; and there- 


fore, to repair the breach which this had made 

in their friendſhip, paid another viſit to Eng- 
land, on the 26th of May, 1522; and then, 
not only flattered the vanity” of the king and 
the cardinal, but renewed his promiſes of ſe- 
conding Wolſey*s pretenſions to the papal . 
n 
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On which Wolſey being ſenſible, that the great 
age and infirmities of Adrian promiſed a ſpee- 
dy vacancy, concealed his reſentment, and flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes of being ſucceſs- 
ful at the next election. Charles renewed the 
treaty concluded at Bruges, and agreed to in- 
demnify both the king and Wolſey, for the re- 
venue they ſhould loſe by a breach with France. 
Still farther to ingratiate himſelf with Henry, 
and the Engliſh in general, he gave to Surrey, 
_ admiral of England, a commiſſion, conſtitu- 
ting him admiral of his dominions ; and he 
himſelf was inſtalled knight of the garter. Af- 
ter ſtaying ſix weeks in England, he embarked 
at Southampton, and in ten days returned to 
Spain. | | 
Henry now immediately declared war againit 
France, for no other cauſe, but Francis's refu- 
fal to ſubmit to his arbitration, and his ſendin 
Albany into Scotland, Surrey then landed wi 
ſome troops at Cherburg in Normandy ; and 
after ravaging the country, ſailed to Morlaix in 
Britanny, which he took and plundered; and 
though the Engliſh merchants had conſiderable 
property there, it was no more ſpared than the 
oods of the French. Surrey afterwards leav- 
ing the charge of the fleet to his vice admiral, 
ſailed to Calais, and took the command of the 
Engliſh army deſigned for the invaſion of 
France, which,when joined by ſome forces from 
the Netherlands, commanded by the count de 
Buren, amounted in the whole to eighteen 
thouſand men. 


The 
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The French had, for a conſiderable time, 
avoided a general engagement with the Eng- 
liſh ; and the duke of Vendome, who was at 
the head of the French army, embracing this 
' viiſe policy, ſupplied the towns moſt expoſed 
with ſtrong garriſons, and plenty of provi- 
ſions. He himſelf, with a body of cavalry, 
and ſome Swiſs and French infantry, took poſt 
at Abbeville, while tke count of Guiſe, with 
ſix thouſand men, encamped under Montreuil. 
Theſe two bodies were ſo ſituated, as to join 
upon occaſion, to throw ſupplies into any 
town that was threatened, and to harraſs the 
Engliſh in all their motions. Surrey, who 
was unprovided with magazines, was obliged 
to divide his troops, in order to furniſh them 
with ſubſiſtence; but his quarters being con- 
tinually beaten up by the French generals, he | 
drew his forces together, and laid fiege to | 
Hedin. But the garriſon making vigorous 
ſallies, while the French forces aſſaulted him 
from without, and great rains falling, his ſol- 
diers were thrown by fatigue and the badneſs 
of the weather into dyſenteries; on which 
Surrey was obliged, about the end of October, 
to raiſe the ſiege, and put his troops into win- 
ter quarters, without being able to take one | 
place belonging to the French. 

In Italy, the allies were more ſucceſsful; 
for the French, under the command of Lau- 
trec, loſt a great battle at Bicocca, near Mi- 
lan, which was owing to Francis's negligence. 
in not ſupplying Lautrec with modey; and 
this being tollowed by the loſs of Genca, the 

| | only 
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only fortreſs in Italy remaining in the hands of 
the French, was the caftle of Cremona, "FD 

As the cloſeſt league had long ſubſiſted be- 
tween France and Scotland, the Englith, while 
they were at war with the French, could not 
hope to remain long unmoleſted. Albany had 
no ſooner arrived in Scotland, and obtained 
the poſt of regent, than'he endeavoured to 
kindle a war with England ;. and for that pur- 
poſe ſummoned the whole force of the king- 
dom to meet in the fields of Roſlin, whence 
he conducted the army ſouthwards into Annan- 
dale, and prepared to paſs the borders at Sol- 
way-Frith; when many of the nobility being 
_ diſguſted with the regent's adminiſtration, 
murmured, that, for the ſake of France, a war 
was wantonly entered into, during their king's 
minority, with a neighbouring nation, ſo 
much their ſuperior in ſtrength and riches. 
This reached the ears of Albany, who ob- 
ſerving that the diſcontent was general, con- 
cluded a truce with lord Dacres, warden of 
the Engliſh weſt-marches ; and ſoon after re- 
turned to France: but leſt the oppoſite party 
ſhould gain ſtrength in his abſence, he ſent into 
Scotland the earl of Angus, the queen dow- 
ager's huſband. 

Henry, the next year, ſent the earl of Sur. 
rey with an army into Scotland, which, 
without oppoſition, ravaged the Merſe and 
Teviot-dale, and burned the town of Jed- 
burgh. At this time the Scots had neither 
king nor regent to conduct them, nor any no- 
bleman of vigour and authority * 1 
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aſſume the government; whence Henry deter- 
mined to drive them to extremities, in hopes 
of obliging them, from the ſenſe af their pre. 
ſent weakneſs, to renounce their alliance with 
France, and to emhrace that of England. He 
even gave them hopes of contracting a mar- 
riage between their young king and the lady 
Mary, heireſs of England. The queen dow- 
acer, with her whole party, warmly recom- 
mended the advantages of this alliance, and 
of a confederacy with Henry,” They alledged, 
that the Intereſt of Scotland had been too long 
ſacrificed to that of the French, who, when- 
ever they were reduced to difficulties, called 
for their aſſiſtance, but were ready to abandon 
them, as ſoon as it was for their advantage to 
conclude a peace with England: that France 
was ſo diſtant, and ſo divided from them by 
the fea, that ſhe could never ſend ſuccours in 
time, ſufficient to protect the Scots againſt the 
ravages of the neighbouring Kingdom : that 
nature, by having placed the two Britiſh na- 
tions in the ſame iſland, had, in a manner, 
formed an alliance between them : it had gi- 
ven them the ſame language, manners, laws, 
and form of government; and thus prepared 
every thing for an intimate union. Hence, if 
national avtipathies were aboliſhed, which 
would ſoon be produced by a well-eftabliſhed 


peace, the two kingdoms, ſecured by the ſea, 


and by their domeſtic force, could l. t all fo- 
nee e 
On the other hand, the partizans of the 
French: alliance alledged, that the vicinity of 
wh | R England, 
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England, and its ſuperior power, tendered it 
impoſſible for a ſincere and laſting confederacy 
to be formed with that hoſtile nation: that 
diſputes would frequently ariſe between neigh- 
bouring ſtates; and the more powerful would 
ſeize every frivolous pretence for oppreſſing 
the weaker, and reducing it to ſubjection: 
that as the vicinity of England and France 
had kindled an almoſt perpetual war between 
thoſe nations, if the Scots wiſhed to maintain 
their independancy, they ought to preſerve 
their league with the latter, which balanced 
the force of the former: but if they deſerted 
that ancient alliance, their inveterate enemies 
the Engliſh would ſoon invade them with a 
ſuperior force, and reduce them to ſubjection; 
and that an inſiduous peace, by making the 
Scots forget the uſe of arms, would only ſerve 
to prepare the way for a more certain ſlavery. 
As the arguments uſed by the French party 
were ſeconded by the prejudices of the peo- 
ple, they prevailed; and the regent at. laſt 
appearing among them, was able to throw the 
balance on that fide. By the authority of the 
ſtates, he levied an army, in order to revenge 
the ravages committed by the Engliſh, in the 
beginning of the campaign, and marched to- 
wards the borders: but while they were paſſing 
the Tweed, at the bridge of Melroſs, ſuch op- 
polition was raiſed by the Engliſh party, that 
Albany thought proper to retreat, and march- 
ed downwards, with the bank of the Tweed on 
his right. Then fixing his camp oppoſite to 
Werk caſtle, ſent over ſome troops to _ 
that 
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that fortreſs, who made a breach, and even 
ſtormed ſome of the out-works ; but Albany 
hearing that an Engliſh army was approaching, 
and being-diſcouraged by the ſeaſon being far 
advanced, diſbanded his army, and retired to 
Edinburgh; from whence he ſoon after ſailed 
to France, and never more returned to Scot- 
land. The Scots were afterwards ſo diſturbed 
by their domeſtic factions, that for ſeveral years 
they were in no condition togive any diſturbance 
to En land ; by which means Henry was left 
at — to proſecute his deſigns on France. 

As Henry had, for a conſiderable time ſpent 
his father's treaſures, and ſtill maintained his 
uſual expences, he had been obliged to proceed 
ſlowly in the war with France, merely from the 
want of money. He had, however, in the laſt 
year, 15 22, cauſed a general ſurvey to be made 
of the whole kingdom, with reſpect to the 
number of men, their ages, profeſſions, ſtock 
and revenues; and then demanded, under the 
privy-ſeal, loans of particular ſums of the moſt 
wealthy. But this year he extended his autho- 
rity ſtill farther ; and by his ediR, levied five 
ſhillings in the pound upon the clergy, and P 
two ſhillings upon the laity. 1 P 

Soon . Henry ſummoned a parliament 

and a convocation ; neither of which he found P 
diſpoſed to complain of this arbitrary infringe- 
ment of their privileges, Wolſey, who had 14 
undertaken to raiſe farther ſupplies for the king, 
began with the convocation, and demanded a 
moiety of the eccleſiaſtical revenues to be raiſed 
in five years, or during that time, the annual 
| paymen 
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payment of two ſhillings in the pound; and 
notwithſtanding he met with oppoſition, he 
reprimanded thoſe who oppoſed him with ſuch 
ſeverity, that they at laſt complied. After 
this the cardinal, attended by ſeveral of the 
nobility and prelates, went to the houſe of 
commons, and laid before them, in a. long 
ſpeech, the neceſſities of the ſtate ; the affronts 
received from the French ; the league in which 
Henry was engaged with the emperor and the 
pope ; with the danger of an invaſion from 
Scotland; and demanded a grant of eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, divided into four yearly 
payments. But though the cardinal's demand 
was ſeconded by Sir Thomas More, the ſpeak- 


er, and other members attached to the court, 


the houſe could not be prevailed with to com- 
ply, and only granted half of the ſum de- 
manded. The king was ſo diſſatisfied with 
this, that as he had not called a parliament 
during ſeven years before, he allowed ſeven 
more to elapſe before he ſummoned another ; 
and yet, under the pretence of neceſſity, levied 
in one year, upon every perſon worth forty 
pounds, what the parliament had granted to be 
paid him in four years: an inſtance of the 
moſt ſhameful violation of the privileges of the + 
people. | 
The aſpiring hopes of Wolſey now received 
a new diſappointment. Pope Adrian VI. died, 
and by the concurrence of the imperial party, 
Clement VII. of the family of Medicis, was 
elected in his room. It was impoſſible for Wol- 
ſey to avoid being convinced of the emperor's 
Vor. VI. P in- 
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inſincerity ; and he had reaſon to conclude, 
that Charles would never fecond his preten- 
fions to the papal throne. This injury he 
highly reſented, and inſtantly began to pre- 
are for an union between Henry and the French 
Like: In. the mean time, concealing his dif. 
guſt, he conpratulated the new pope on his 
promotion, and applied to him for the conti- 
nuance of the legantine powers conferred upon 
him by the two former popes. Clement, ſen- 
ſible of the importance of acquiring his friend- 
ſhip, granted him theſe powers for life, and 
thus, 1n a manner, inveſted him with the whole 
pay authority in England. Wolfey, in ſome 
inſtances, made a good uſe of this extenſive 
authority. He erected a college at Oxford, 
and another at Ipſwich, the place of his birth; 
and ſupplied the chairs of theſe colleges, by 
ſending for the moſt learned men in Europe. 
On the opening of the campaign in 1523, 
the confederacy againſt France appeared more 
formidable than ever. Adrian had, before his 
death, renewed the league 'with Henry and 


Charles. The Venetians had deſerted the 


French alliance, and entered into engagements 
to ſecure Francis Sforza, the brother of Maxi- 
milian, in the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. The 
dukes of Ferrara and Mantua, the Floren- 
tines, and all the powers of Italy, joined in 
_ the ſame defign. France was threatened with 
a powerful invaſion on the fide of Guienne, 
by the emperor in perſon : the forces of the 
Netherlands, joined to thoſe of England, ho- 
vered over Picardy; and a numerous body of 

5 | | | Germans 
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Germans was preparing to. ravage. Burgun- 
dy. But France was in leſs danger from its 
foreign enemies, than from a domeſtic con- 
ſpir..cy. | | ns TY 
Charles, duke of Bourbon, conſtable of 
France, was poſſeſſed of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


merit, and was adorned with every accompliſh- 


ment ſuitable to a perſon of his high rank; 
which, added to the graces of youth, had ſuch 
an affect on Louiſa of Savoy, the mother of 
Francis, that without conſidering the inequa- 
lity of their years, ſhe offered to marry him ; 
aud being repulſed, reſolved to be revenged, 
She was malicicus, vindictive, and deceitful; 
but had great abilities, which enabled her to 
acquire an abſolute afcendant over her ſon, 
Francis, influenced by her inſtigations, put 
many affronts on the conſtable, which it was 
difficult for him to bear; and at laſt permitted 
Louiſa to carry on a Iaw-ſuit againſt him, by 
which he was deprived of his ample poſſeſſions, 
on the moſt frivolous pretences. 555 
Bourbon was fo exaſperated, that he entered 
into a ſecret correſpondence with the emperor 
and the king of England. Francis, ſteadily 
bent on recovering the Milaneſe, had reſolved 
to lead his army in perſon -into Italy ; and 


Bourbon, in order to have a pretence of ftay-, 


ing behind, pretended ſickneſs, intending, as 
ſoon as Francis had paſſed the Alps, to raiſe 
his numerous vaſſals, by whom he was greatly 
beloved, and to introduce a foreign army into 
the heart of the kingdom. His deſign was, 


however, diſcovered to Francis ; but being too 


e dilatary 
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dilatary in ſecuring ſo dangerous a foe, the 
conſtable made his eſcape, and entering into 
the ſervice of the emperor, employed all his 
at military talents to the prejudice of his na- 
tive country. | "ie 
As Henry deſired that Francis ſhould enter 
upon his expedition into Italy, he did not o- 
penly threaten to invade Picardy this year 
and it was not till Auguſt that the duke of Suf- 
felk ſailed with the Engliſh forces to Calais, 
attended by the lords Montacute, Powis, Berke- 
ley, Sandys, and many other noblemen and 
entlemen. 'The Engliſh army, on being re- 
inforced by ſome troops drawn from the gar- 
riſon of Calais, conſiſted of about twelve thou- 
ſand men; and theſe joining an equal number 
of Flemings, under the count 2 — pre- 
pared to invade France. The frontier of Pi- 
cardy being ill provided with troops, that pro- 
vince was only defended by the * of the 
French officers, who, with great expedition, 
threw garriſons into every town that was 
threatened by the Engliſh and Flemings ; who, 
after marching along the bank of the Somme, 
and paſſing Hedin, Montreuil, and Dourlens, 
appeared before Bray, a place of ſmall ſtrength, 
which commanded a bridge over that river. 
They were here determined to paſs, and, if 
poſſible, to take up their winter quarters in 
France; but Crequi, threwing himſelf into 
the town, appeared reſolved co defend it. 'The 
allies attacked him with ſuch vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs, that on his retreating over the bridge, 
they purſued him ſo cloſely, as not to allow 


him 
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him time to break it down; but paſſing it with 
him, entirely defeated his army. They then 
proceeded to Montdidier, which they beſieged, 
and took by capitulation. Then, meeting” 
with no oppoſition, they proceeded to the river 
Oiſe, and threw Paris, which was at the diſ- 
tance of about eleien leagues, into great con- 
ſternation; till the duke of Vendome, at the 
head of ſome forces, haſted to its relief. The 
confederates, apprehenfive of being ſurround- 
ed, now thought proper to make their retreat; 
and having abandoned Montdidier, the Eng- 
liſh and Flemings retired into their reſpeQive 
countries without effecting any thing. | 

France, with equal facility and good for- 
tune, defended herſelf from the other invaſi- 
ſions. The count of Furſtenberg, with twelve 
thouſand Lanſquenets, broke into Burgundy, 
and the count of Guiſe, to whom that fron- 
tier was entruſted, had no other troops to op- 
poſe them, but about nine hundred heavy» 
armed cavalry and ſome militia, The latter 


he threw into the garriſon towns, and keeping 


the field with his cavalry, ſo harraſſed the Ger- 
mans, that they were glad to retire into Lor- 
rain: but on their paſſing the Meuſe, Guiſe 
attacked them, threw them into diſorder, and 
cut off the greateſt part of their rear. 

Great preparations were made by the empe- 
ror on the &de of Navarre; which, though 
well guarded by nature, was expoſed to dan- 
ger from the powerful invaſion with which it 
was threatened, Charles laid fiege to Fonta- 


rabia ; and having drawn the French general 
| 3 Lautrec 
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Lautrec thither, ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege, and 
inveſted Bayonne, Lautrec, aware of the ſtra- 
tagem, ſuddenly marched and entered Bay- 
onne, which he defended with fuch vigour and 
bravery, that the empercr was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege; but ſuddenly turning back, fat down 
in the winter ſeaſon, before Fontarabia, which, 
though well fortified, and ſtrongly garriſoned, 
through the cowardice or miſconduct of the 
governor, ſurrendered in a few days; after 
which the emperor put his troops into winter 
quarters. 

Francis, notwithſtanding the numerous in- 
vaſions that threatened his kingdom on every 
ſide, was ſo bent on proſecuting his expedition 
into Italy, that he had reſolved to lead in per- 
ſon a powerful army to the conqueſt of Milan: 
but hearing of Bourbon's revolt and eſcape, 
he ſtopped at Lyons; and thinking it prudent 
to remain in France, ſent his army into Italy, 
under the command of admiral Bonnivet. The 
Milaneſe had been purpoſely left in a ſome- 
what defenceleſs condition, in order to allure 
Francis to attack it, and by that means, faci- 
Iitate the enterprizes of Bourbon; and Bon- 
nivet had no ſooner paſſed the Teſin, than the 
army of the league, commanded by Proſper 
Colonna, were in the utmoſt confuſion. Had 
Bonnivet 1mmediately advanced to Milan, it 
18 generally agreed, that this opulent city, 
on which the whole dutchy depends, would 
have been obliged to open its gates without re- 
diſtance ; but his waſting his time in enter- 
Prizes of little moment, gave Colonna an op- 

I ö portunity 
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portunity of putting that city in a poſture of 
defence. This obliged Bonnivet to make an 
attempt to reduce the place by blockade and 
famine; and for that purpoſe, he took poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the paſſages that led to it. Mean 
while the army of the league, fo ſtreightened 
and harraſſed the French in their quarters, that 
they themſelves ſeemed in greater danger of 
periſhing by famine, than of reducing the city 
to that extremity. Indeed they ſuffered ſo 
much by ſickneſs, fatigue, and want, that they 
were ready to raiſe the blockade, and only 
waited, in hopes of being joined by a large 
body of Swiſs, levied for the ſervice of Fran- 
cis, and whoſe arrival was daily expected. But 
the Swits no ſooner came within fight of the 
French. camp, than, from a ſudden caprice 
and reſentment, inſtead of joining the French, 
they ſent to order a great bo.'y of their coun- 
trymen, who ſerved under Bonnivet, to begin 
their march, and return home with them, which 
obliged Bonnivet to retieat into France as faſt 

The different ſtates of Italy having thus ex- 
pelled the French, reſolved to proſecute the 
victory no farther. They had all entertained 
a jealouſy of the emperor's ambition, which 
was encreaſed by his refuſing the inveſtiture of 
Milan, a fief of the empire, to Franeis Sforza, 
whoſe title he had acknowledged, and in whoſe 
defence he had engaged; whence it was con- 
cluded, that he himſelf intended to obtain that 
important dutchy, and afterwards to reduce 
Italy to ſubjection. This induced CS ip 
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ſend orders to his nuncio at London, to me- 


diate a reconciliation between England and 
France, But Wolſey, though diſguſted with 
the emperor, reſolved to have the glory of pro- 
ducing. this great change, and therefore pre- 
vailed on the king, to reje& the pope's media- 
tion ; and even a new treaty for the invaſion 
of France was concluded between Charles and 
Henry. The former agreed to ſupply the duke 
of Bourbon with a powerful army, to enable 
him to conquer Dauphiny and Provence: 
Henry conſented to pay him a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns for the firſt month, and either to 
continue the ſame monthly payments, or to 
enter Picardy with a powerful army. Bour- 
bon was to enjoy theſe provinces, with the 
title of king; but to hold them in fee of Hen- 
75 as king of France. Charles was to have 
the dutchy of Burgundy, and Henry the reſt 
of France. A numerous army of Imperialiſts 
now invaded Provence, under the command 


of Bourbon and the marquis of Peſcara, who + 


laying fiege to Marſeilles, expe&ed, on ac- 
count of its being weakly garriſoned, to carry 
it in a ſhort time: but it was defended by the 

citizens with ſuch courage and reſolution, that 
the two generals, hearing of the French king's 
approach with a numerous army, raiſed the 


ſiege, and led their diſcouraged troops into 


Italy. i 
Francis had now the glory of having repel- 


led every attempt of his enemies to invade his 


kingdom; and hearing that the king of Eng- 


land was diſguſted with the emperor, and made 
| no 
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no preparations to attack Picardy, was again 
ſeized with the deſire of conquering Milan ; 
and, contrary to the advice of his wiſeſt coun- 
ſellors, advanced, in the latter end of the year 


1524, with his army into Italy, and no ſooner 


appeared in Piedmont, than he threw the Mi- 
laneſe into confuſion, He laid ſiege to Pavia, 
a place of conſiderable ſtrength, well garriſon- 
ed, and defended by Leyva, one of the moſt 
gallant officers in the Spaniſh ſervice ; but all 
his attempts to take that important city were 
fruitleſs. He made breaches in the walls, but 
by Leyva's vigilance, new intrenchments were 
immediately thrown up behind the breaches ; 
he made an attempt to turn the courſe of the 
Teſin, which defended one ſide of the city; 
but in one night, an inundation of the river 


deſtroyed all the mounds, which his ſoldiers 


had for a long time been raiſing. The French 
army became diminiſhed by fatigue, and the 
inclemency of the ſeaſon. In the mean while 


Peſcara and Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, aſ- 


ſembled forces from every quarter; and Bour- 
bon, having pawned his jewels, went into Ger- 
many, and raiſed twelve thouſand Landſque- 
nets, and joining the Imperialiſts, the com · 


bined army, amounting to twenty thouſand 


men, advanced to raiſe the ſiege of Pavia; 
while the emperor was ſo deſtitute of money 
for the payment of this army, that they were 
chiefly kept to their ſtandards, by the hopes of 
ſharing the plunder of the French camp; and 
had Francis raiſed the ſiege before their ap- 


proach, and retired to Milan, they muſt have 


imme- 
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immediately diſband ed; and he would have ab- 
tained a victory without bloodſhed or danger; 
but having once ſaid, that he would either take 
Pavia, or periſh before it, he was determined 
to ſuffer the utmoſt extremities, rather than 
change his purpo le. 5 
The Imperial generals, after having for ſe- 
veral days connonaded the French camp, made 
a general aſſault, and entered the intrench. 
ments; at the ſame inſtant Leyva ſallied from 
the town, and increaſed the confuſion of the 
beſiegers. The Swiſs infantry deſerted their 
pores and the forces of Francis were routed. 
That king being ſurrounded by kis enemies, 
fought with heroic bravery ; but after killing 
ſeven men with his own hand, was at laſt ob- 
liged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. Almoſt 
the whole army, in which were a great number 
of nobility and brave officers, either fell by the 
ſword, or were drowned in the river ; os the 
few who eſcaped alive were taken priſoners “. 
Charles, on receiving. this news, behaved 
with the appearance of great moderation, He 
expreſſed a concern for Francis's ill fortune, 
and a ſenſe of the calamities to which the 
greateſt monarchs are liable. He forbad any 
public rejoicings at Madrid, and ſaid, that 
every expreſſion of triumph ſhould be defer- 
red till he obtained a victory over the infidels ; 
he diſpatched orders to the garriſons on the 
frontiers, to commit no hoſtilities againſt the 


* This battle was fought on the twenty-fifth of 
April 15235. 
French, 
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French, and talked of inſtantly concluding a 
peace on reaſonable terms, But this appear- 
ance of moderation was only hypocritical, and 
he inftantly formed ſchemes of gratifying his 
ambition, by improving this great event to the 
utmoſt advantage. | | 
The meſſenger who brought this news in 
paſſing through France, delivered alſo a letter 
from Francis to his mother, who reſided at 
Lyons ; and it contained no more than theſe 
words: Madam, all is loft, except our honour. 
The princeſs, whom he had left regent, was 
ſtruck with the greatneſs of the calamity, 
The kingdom was without a ſovereign; withe 
out an army; without generals; without mo- 
ney; on every ſide encompaſſed by implacable 
and victorious enemies. In her preſent diſ- 
treſs, ſhe had no other comfort, but the hopes 
ſhe entertained of a peace with England, and 
aſſiſtance from thence. : 
Henry, ſtartled at this important event, be- 
came inſtantly ſenſible both of his own danger, 
and that of all Europe, from the loſs of a pro- 
er counterpoiſe to the power of the emperor. 
Hence. inſtead of taking advantage of the 
diſtreſſed condition of France, he determined 
to lend her his aſſiſtance; and thus to obtain 
the glory of generouſly raiſing a fallen enemy. 
Charles and Henry had before been diſguſted 
with each other, and a ſtill greater diſguſt 
ſubſiſted between Charles and Wolſey, who 
only waited for a favourable opportunity of re- 
venging the diſappointments that prince had 
made him ſuffer, Charles's behaviour, imme- 
; | diately 
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diately after the victory of Pavia, afforded him 


an opportunity of reviving the king's jealouſy 
and ſuſpicions. So ill did the emperor ſupport 
the appearance of the moderation which he at 
firſt aſſumed, that he had already changed his 
ſtile; and inſtead of writing to Henry with his 
own hand, and ſubſcribing himſelf your affec- 
tionate ſon and couſin, he dictated his letters to 
his ſecretary, and only ſubſcribed himſelf 


Charles. The cardinal alſo obſerved, that the 


emperor's letters to him contained fewer careſ- 
ſes and profeſſions of friendſhip than former- 
ly: an 1mprudence ariſing from the intoxica- 
tion of ſucceſs, that was probably more dan - 
gerous than the other, to Charles's intereſt, 


Though Henry was reſolved to embrace new 


meaſures, he cauſed rejoicings to be every 


where made for the victory of Pavia, and the 


captivity of Francis; he alſo publickly diſ- 
miſſed a French envoy, whom, notwithſtand- 
ing the war, he had allowed to reſide in Lon- 
don : but upon the regent's ſubmiſſive appli- 
cations to him, he reſumed his correſpondence 
with her, and aſſured her of his friendſhip and 

otection. In order to have a pretence for 

reaking with the emperor, he aſſumed the 
appearance of vigour ; and diſpatched Ton- 
ſtall, biſhop of London, to Madrid, to re- 
quire Charles to enter Guienne immediately, 


in order to put him in poſſeſſion of that pro- 


vince, and to demand the payment of large 


ſums that prince had borrowed from him, in 


his laſt viſit at London: for he knew _ 
i | ; e 
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the emperor was far from being in a condition 
to fulfil either of theſe demands. 


After Tonſtall's arrival at Madrid, he in- 


formed his maſter, that Charles was diſpleaſed 


with Henry, for neither continuing his month- 


ly payments to Bourbon, nor invading Picardy 
the laſt year, according to agreement; and 
that the emperor, inſtead of expreſſing a deſire 
to marry the princeſs Mary, when ſhe ſhould be 
of age, had liſtened to propoſals for eſpouſing 
his niece Iſabella, princeſs of Portugal. | 
Henry now concluded an alliance with the 
regent of France, and engaged to procure her 
ſon's liberty on reaſonable terms, In another 


treaty, the regent promiſed to pay Henry one 


million eight hundred thouſand crowns, in 
half yearly payments of fifty thouſand crowns, 
till the whole was difcharged ; the king was alſo 
to receive a yearly penſion of a hundred thou. 
ſand crowns during his own life. A preſent 
of a hundred thouſand crowns was likewiſe 
made to Wolſey, as arrears due on the penſion 


ranted him for relinquiſhing the revenue ariſ- 


ing from the biſhopric of Tournay. 

In the mean time Henry imagining, that 
this treaty might involve him in a war with the 
emperor, iſſued commiſſions to all the counties 
of England, for raiſing four ſhillings in the 
pound upon the clergy, and three ſhillings and 
four-pence upon the laity, taking no care to 


cover, as formerly, this arbitrary exaction, 


under the ſlender pretence of a loan. But he 
ſoon perceived, that he had preſumed too far 
on the paſſive ſubmiſſion of his ſubjects; on 
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which he had the prudence to ſtop ſhort in the 
dangerous path into which he had entered. An 
inſurrection was, however, in ſome places be- 
gun; but the people not being headed by any 
conſiderable perion, the duke of Suffolk and 
the earl of Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by 
employing perſuaſion and authority, prevailed 
on the ring-leaders to lay down their arms, and 
ſurrender themſe:ves priſoners; and Henry 
finding it dangerous to puniſh perſons engaged 
in ſo popular a cauſe, granted them a general 
pardon. | | 
The emperor's diſſembled moderation was 
of ſhort continuance ; and every one was ſoon 
convinced, that inſtead of being ſatished with 
his vaſt dominions, they only ſerved to prompt 
his ambition to acquire a ſill more extenſive 
empire. He even demanded ſuch terms of his 
priſoner, as would for ever have annihilated 
the power of France, and deſtroyed the balance 
of Europe. Theſe terms were propoſed ' to 
Francis ſoon after the battle of Pavia, and ex- 
cited in that prince's breaſt the warmeſt indig- 
nation. He maintained, that rather than diſ- 
member his kingdom, he would live and die a 
priſoner ; and that were he ſo baſe as to ſubmit 
to ſuch conditions, his ſubjects would never al- 
low them to be complied with. | 
Francis being uneaſy at his being ſo far diſ- 
tant from the emperor, with whom he was to 
treat, expreſſed his deſire of having a perſonal 
interview with him, in hopes of his being poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame frankneſs of diſpoſition, by 
which he himielf was diſtinguiſned; and * 
; ore 
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fore deſired to be removed to Madrid. This 
was complied with; but ſoon finding that he 
could expect little favour from the emperor, 
his reflections on his preſent melancholy ſitua - 
tion, added to his want of Exerciſe, threw him 
into a languiſhing illneſs. Charles was now 
alarmed, leſt the death of his captive ſhould 
deprive him of all the advantages he propoſed 
to extort from him; and therefore paid him a 
vilit in the caſtle of Madrid. On his ap- 
proaching the bed in which Francis lay, the 
lick monarch ſaid, „ You come, Sir, to viſit 
& your priſoner.” No, anſwered Charles; 
J come to viſit my brother and my friend, 
* who ſhall ſoon be reſtored to liberty.” He 
then uttered many other ſoothing ſpeeches, 
which had fo good an effect, that Francis, from 
that time, began to recover ; and employed 
himſelf from thenceforward in concerting the 
terms of the treaty with the emperor's mis 
niſters, 

Charles was at length induced to abate ſome-- 
what of his rigour, by the dread of a general 


combination being formed againſt him; and 


on the 14th of January 1526, the treaty was 
ſigned at Madrid ; by which he was to reſtore 
Francis's liberty, and to receive his two eldeſt 
ſons as hoſtages for the ceſſion of Burgundy. 
If any difficulty afterwards aroſe on the execu- 
tion of this laſt article, from the oppoſition of 
the ſtates, either of France or of that pro- 
vince, Francis conſented to return to his pri- 
ſon in ſix weeks time, and to remain there till 
the treaty was fully executed, In this famous 
Þ4 | 2 con- 
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convention were many other articles, all of 

them extremely ſevere againſt the * mo- 

narch, by which Charles evidently diſcovered 
his intention of ſubduing Italy. 

Francis, on his entering his own dominions, 
delivered into the hands of the Spaniards, who 
attended him, his two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages, 
Then mounting a Turkiſh horſe, immediatel 
put him to the gallop, and waving his hand, 
cried ſeveral times with a loud voice, I am 
© yet a king.“ Francis ſoon reached Bay- 
onne, where he was joyfully received by his 
mother, and his whole court ; and immediately 
wrote to Henry, acknowledging, that he owed 
his liberty to his good offices alone; and pro- 
teſted, that in all his tranſactions with the em- 
peror, he would be governed by his advice. 
On the Spaniſh envoy requiring him, now he 
had fully recovered his liberty, to ratify the 
treaty of Madrid, he declined it, under the 
colour of its being previouſly neceſſary to aſ- 
ſemble the ſtates of France and Burgundy, to 
obtain their conſent. The ſtates of Burgundy 
being ſoon aſſembled, declared againſt the alie- 
nation of their province; and expreſſed their 
reſolution to oppoſe the execution of an article 
ſo unjuſt and ruinous, by force of arms. The 
Imperial miniſter then, in conformity to the 
treaty of Madrid, demanded, that the French 
king ſhould return to his priſon ; but inſtead 
of complying, he made public, a treaty which 
ke had ſecretly concluded at Cognac, againſt 
the emperor's ambitious ſchemes and uſur- 


ations, 
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The Italian ſtates, who were deeply inter- 
eſted in theſe events, were filled with anxious 
ſuſpence, with reſpect to the reſolutions Fran- 
cis would take after the recovery of his liberty; 


and Clement, ſuppoſing that he would never 


execute a treaty ſo prejudicial to his intereſt, 
offered him a diſpenſation from all his oaths 
and engagements ; on which that prince imme- 
diately entered into a confederacy, in which it 
was ſtipulated by the French king, the pope, 
the take of Milan, the Florentines, the Vene- 
tians, and the Swiſs, among other articles, to 
oblige the emperor to deliver up the two young 
princes, who were hoſtages, for a reaſonable 
ſum of money, and to reſtore Milan to Sforza. 
To this treaty, which was called the Holy 
League, Henry was invited to accede, and pro- 
miſed, that if Naples ſhould be conquered 
from Charles, he ſhould enjoy a principality. 
in that kingdom, of the annual revenue of 
thirty thouſand ducats ; and that, in conſide- 
ration of the ſervices cardinal Wolſey had per- 
formed for Chriſtendom, he ſhould have a reve- 
nue of ten thouſand ducats. 

In the mean time the duke of Bourbon had 
acquired the poſſeſſion of the whole Milaneſe ; 
and having raiied a conſiderable army in Ger- 
many, was become formidable to all the Ita- 
lian princes. He was extremely beloved by 
his troops, which alone prevented their muti- 
nying for want of pay. He therefore led them 
to Rome, and animated them, by promiſes of 
allowing them the plunder of that opulent city. 
Though he himſelf was killed while planting 
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a ſcaling-ladder-againſt the walls, his ſoldiers, 
rather enraged than diſcouraged, mounted to 
the aſſault, and entering the city ſword in 
hand, were guilty of the moſt dreadfal bruta- 
lities. The maſlacre and pillage continued for 
ſeveral days unreftrained. On this occafion, 
virgins ſuffered violation in the arms of their 
parents, and upon the -very altars to which 
they had fled for protection; and aged pre- 
lates, after ſuffering every indignity, and even 
being put to the torture, were thrown into 
dungeons, and threatened with the moſt crael 
deaths, to force them to diſcover their conceal- 
ed treaſures, or to purchaſe their liberty by 
paying exorbitant ranſoms. Even the po 
bimſelf, who imagining, that he ſhould 
protected by his ſacred character, had neglected 
to fly from Rome, was taken priſoner, and 
treated with inſolent mockery by the German 
ſoldiers. 5 5 

The emperor was no ſooner informed of this 

great event, than he concealed his joy for the 
| ; cone of his arms, under the appearance of 
the deepeſt ſorrow. He himſelf, and his whole 
court, inſtantly appeared in mourning ; a ſtop 
was pu: to the rejoicings for the birth of his 
fon Philip; and during ſeveral months, he 
cauſed prayers to be put up in all the churches 
for the pope's liberty ; though nobody could 
well be ignorant, that he himfelf could have | 
procured it in a moment, by a letter under | 
his hand. | | ; 

Henry ana Francis were more fincerely con- 
cerned for the pope's misfortune, A few days | 
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before Rome was ſacked, they had concluded 
a treaty at Weſtminſter, in which it was a- 
greed, to ſend ambaſſadors to the emperor, 
with a requeſt; that he would accept of two 
millions of crowns for the French princes” ran- 
ſom, and repay the money he had borrowed 
of Henry ; and the ambaſſadors were ordered, 
in caſe of refuſal; to take heralds with them, 
who were to denounce war againſt him. It was 
apreed to carry on this war in the Nether- 
lands; but no ſooner did theſe kings receive 
intelligence of Bourbon's enterprize, than they 
reſolved to carry their arms into Italy ; and on 
hearing of the pope's captivity, they determined 
to carry on the war with vigour, 1n order to re- 
ſtore him to liberty. Upon this occaſion, 
Wolſey croſſed the ſea, to have an inter- 
view with Francis, and to diſplay all the 
ſplendor and magnificence of which he was ſo 
fond. This prelate was attended by a body 
of a thouſand horſe. Francis himſelf made a 
journey as far as Amiens to meet him; and 
the more to honour his reception, he advan- 
ced ſome miles from the city, and gave him 
power, wherever he came, to ſet all priſon- 
ers at liberty. It was ſtipulated at Amiens, 
that the princeſs Mary ſhould be eſpouſed to 
the duke of Orleans; and as Charles ſeemed 
to be about aſſembling a general council, the 
two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge it; 
but during the pope's captivity, to govern the 
churches in their dominions, by their own au- 
thority; Welſey now endeayoured to get his 

legantine 
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legantine authority extended over France, and 
even over Germany, but without ſucceſs. - 
Some time after, a new treaty was concluded 
at London, in which Henry agreed finally to 
renounce all claim to the crown of France; 
and in return, Francis conſented to pay for him- 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors, fifty thouſand crowns a 
year to Henry and his ſucceſſors for ever. To 
give the greater ſolemnity to this treaty, the 
parliaments and great nobility of both king- 
doms were to give their aſſent; and the mar- 
Mal de Montmorency, attended by many per- 
ſons of diſtinction, and a pompous equipage, 
being ſent to ratify the treaty, was received at 
London with all the pomp ſuitable to the ſo- 
lemnity of the occaſion, | 
Though the union between England and 
France added influence to the joint embaſſy 
which they ſent to the emperor, it did not in- 
duce that monarch to ſubmit entirely to the 
conditions they propoſed. Indeed he defiſted 
from his demand of obtaining Burgundy, as 
the ranſom of the French princes; but require 
ed, previouſly to their liberty, that the king 
of France ſhould evacuate Genoa, and all the 
fortreſſes he poſſeſſed in Italy. The Evgliſh 
and French heralds, therefore, declared war 
againſt him, Charles anſwered the Engliſh 
herald with moderation; but to the French, 
he charged his matter with breach of faith ; 
reminded him of the private converſation which, 
before their ſeparation, had paſſed between 
them at Madrid; and offered to prove, by ſin - 
gle combat, that Francis had acted W 
: ably, 
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ably. The French king returned the challenge, 
by giving Charles the lie, and likewiſe offered 
to maintain his cauſe by ſingle combat: but 
though ſeveral meſſages paſſed between them, 
the intended duel never took place. .'Theſe 
famous challenges had, however, no immediate 
conſequence, with reſpect to the monarchs them- 
ſelves, yet they had a conſiderable effect on the 
manners of the age. The practices of chal- 
“ lenges and duels, ſays Mr. Hume, which 
% had been part of the ancient barbarous ju- 
„ riſprudence, which was ftill preſerved on 
& very ſolemn occaſions, and which was even 
“ countenanced by the civil magiſtrate, began 
« thenceforth to prevail in the moſt trivial 
“ incidents; and men, on any affront or in- 
% jury, thought themſelves entitled, or even 
« required in honour, to take revenge on their 
enemies, by openly vindicating their right 
“ in ſingle combat. Theſe abſurd maxims 
« ſhed much of the beſt blood in Chriſtendom 
4“ during more than two centuries ; and not- 
„ withſtanding the ſeverity of law, and autho- 
' rity of reaſon, ſuch is the prevailing force 
of cuſtom, they are far from being as yet en- 
5 tirely exploded.” 

We ſhall now enter upon an affair that was 
attended with the moſt extraordinary conſe- 
quences, with reſpe& to England. Though 
the late king had betrothed his ſon, when he 
was only twelve years old, to Catharine of Ar- 
ragon, he ordered him, as ſoon as he came of 
age, to enter a proteſt againſt the marriage; 
and charged him; on his death bed, not to 
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conclude his marriage with his brother's wi- 
dow, After the king's acceſſion, ſome mem- 
bers of the privy counſel, and particularly 
Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, openly 
declared againſt the ings completing the mar- 
riage ; and there aftstwards happened incidents 
ſufficient to rouze his attention. The emperor 
Charles's marriage with. «the. princeſs Mary, 
had been oppoſed by the ſtates of Caſtile, who 
had inſiſted on the wlegitimate birth of the 
young princeſs ;. and afterwards, when nego- 
ciations were opened with France to eſpouſe 
her to Francis, or to the duke of Orleans, the 


biſhop of Tarbe, the French ambaſſador, re- 


vived the ſame objection. On the other hand; 
the queen was 11x years older than the kings 
and the decay of her beauty, and ſome parti- 
cular infirmities, notwithſtanding her - 
leſs character, rendered her diſagreeable to 
him. She had; indeed, borne him ſeveral 
children, but they all died in early infancy; 
except one daughter; and Henry had a ſtrong 
deſire ta have male iſſue. It was ſuppoſed, that 
it was only with a view..40" that end, he bad 
lame years, before this period, paid his ad- 
dreſſes to Catharine, the daughter of Sir John 
Blount ; and on her bearing him a ſon, he ex- 
preſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction, and inſtantly 
created him duke of Richmond. The people 


apprehended, that if the lawfulneſs of Henry's 
marriage ſhould, after his death, be called in 
queſtion, the doubts of Mary's legitimacy, 
added to the weakneſs of her ſex, would in- 
duce the king of Scotland, the next heir, to 
i ; advance 
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advance his pretenſions, and throw the kingdom 


into confuſion. | 
Henry now aſſerting, that he had great ſcru- 
ples upon this occaſian, conſulted the biſho 
of Lincoln, his confeffor, and found him poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame doubts. The king himſelf; 
who was eſteemed a great caſuiſt, had recourſe 
to the writings of Thomas of Aquinas, whoſe 
authority was great in the church ; and found 
that he had treated of that very caſe, and had 
expreſsly declared againſt the lawfulneſs of ſuch 
marriages, 'The archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was then deſired to conſult his brethren ; when 
all the prelates of England, except Fiſher, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, unanimouſly declared, 
under their hands and ſeals, that they thought 
the king's marriage unlawful. Wolſey alſo 
ſtrengthened the king's ſcruples, in order to 
promote a total breach with the emperor, Ca- 
tharine's nephew; and with a defire of form- 
ing a more cloſe connexion between Henry and 
Francis, by marrying him to the king of 
France's ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Alengon. 
Henry was alfo prompted' by more forcible 
motives. Anne Boleyn, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed by 
the king in ſeveral embaſſies, and was allied 
to all the principal nobility in the kingdom, 
had been appointed maid of honour to the 
queen; and having had frequent opportunities 
of being ſeen by Henry, and of converſing 
with him, had gained his affections. While 
Anne was young, ſhe had been taken to Paris 
by the king's fiſter, when that princeſs went 
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to eſpouſe Lewis XII. of France; and upon 
the deceaſe of that prince, and the return of 
his dowager to England, this young lady, whoſe 

accompliſhments were always much admired, 
was retained in the ſervice of Claude, queen 
of France, the wife of Francis; and after her 

death, lived with the dutcheſs of Alengon, a 
lady of ſingular merit. The exact time when 
Anne returned to England is not entirely 
known ; but it is ſaid to have been after Henry 
had entertained doubts, with reſpe& to the 
lawfulneſs of his marriage with Catharine, 
The king's ſcruples had induced him to break 
off all conjugal commerce with the queen ; 
but as there paſſed between them an intercourſe 
of civility and friendſhip, he had an opportu- 
nity, in the frequent viſits he paid her, to ob- 
ſerve the youth and beauty of Anne Boleyn. 
Finding that the accompliſhments of her mind 
were not inferior to her exterior graces, he en- 
tertained the deſign of raifing her to the 
throne : a reſolution in which he was confirme 
ed, by his finding that her virtue and modeſty 
prevented his being able to gratify his paſſion 
on any other terms. He therefore reſolving to 
obtain a divorce from Catharine, ſent Knight, 
his ſecretary, to Rome for that purpoſe, 

k It r maxim in the nt Rome, that 
if any indulgence was granted by the up- 
on falſe — the bull might 3 
be annulled; and Julius's bull, on being ex- 
amined, afforded ſufficient matter of this kind, 
it being ſaid in the preamble, that it had been 
granted upon Henry's ſolicitation, though he 

WAS 


and the Italian powers, in order to oppoſe 


obliged to reſtore Clement to his liberty, on 
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was then under twelve years of age, and that 
the marriage was Os, in order to preſerve 
a peace between France and Spain, though 
there was then no appearance of a quarrel be- 
eween them. Beſides, the pope had the ſtrong- 
eſt motives to embrace every opportunity of 
gratifying the king of England. He was at 
that time a priſoner in the emperor's hands ; 
and the only hopes he had of recovering his 
liberty, on any reaſonable terms, were found- 
ed on the league formed by Henry with Francis 


Charles's ambition. Therefore, when the 
Engliſh ſecretary ſolicited him in private, he 
received a very favourable anſwer; and a diſ- 
penſation was promiſed to be granted to his 
maſter, Soon after, Lautrec marching with a 
French army into Italy, the Imperialiſts were 


which he retired to Orvietto, where the ſecre- 
tary, with Sir Gregory Caſſali, the king's re- 
ſident at Rome, renewed their applications. 
'The pope made warm profeſſions of is friend- 
ſhip and gratitude to the king, but was leſs 
ready to grant his requeſt than they expected. 
Charles, who had heard of Henry's applica» 
tion to Rome, had made Clement promiſe to 
take no ſteps in that affair, before he had com- 
municated them to the Imperial minifters ; and 
the pope being at the ſame time embarraſſed 
by this promiſe, and over-awed by the em- 
peror's forces in Italy, appeared willing to 
poſtpone his compliance with Henry's re- 
queſt. He, however, at laſt gave a commiſſion 
: Vol. VI. | | | to 
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to Wolſey, as legate, in conjunction with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, or any other Eng- 
liſh prelate, to ſearch into the validity of Hen- 
ry's marriage, and of Julius's diſpenſation s. 
he likewiſe granted a proviſional diſpenſa- 
tion for Henry's marriage with any other per- 
ſon ; and promiſed to iſſue a decretal bull, an- 
nulling the marriage with Catharine ; but re- 
preſented the danger that would attend him, if 
theſe conceſſions ſhould come to Charles's: 
knowledge; and conjured them not to make 
any farther uſe of theſe papers till his liberty 
and independence. were ſecured ; yet adviſed. 
them, as ſoon as it was proper, to prevent all 
oppoſition, by declaring the marriage with 
Catharine invalid, and by Henry's immediately 
eſpouſing ſome other perſon. He obſerving, 
that it would he leſs difficult for him to confirm 
theſe proceedings after they were paſſed, than 
by his conſent and authority, previouſly to ren- 
der them valid. | | 
_ Henry, on receiving, in 1528, the com- 
miſſion and diſpenſation, with the pope's ad- 
vice, laid them before his miniſters, and aſked 
their opinion. They immediately obſerved 
the danger of proceeding in'the manner point- 
ed out to them ; for ſhould the pope dilavow 
the advice he had ſo clandeftinely given, and 
refuſe to ratify what was done, the king's ſe- 
cond marriage would be invalidated, and the 
children it produced be declared legitimate. 
Though Clement had naturally an excellent 
judgment, his captivity and other misfortunes 
had fo affected his imagination, that he —_ 
| Alter- 
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afterwards dared to exert himſelf in any public 
meaſures with vigour. The Imperial forces 
were ſtill powerful in Italy, and might return 
to the attack of Rome, which would probably 
be expoſed to the ſame calamities it had already 
ſuffered. | woes „„ 

The emperor, ſenſible of Clement's timid 

diſpoſition, perpetually terrified him with his 
menaces; and at the ſame time, allured him 
by hopes that were no leſs prevalent, At the 
time when Rome was ſacked by the emperor's 
Forces, and Clement reduced to captivity, the 
Florentines taking advantage of his diſtreſſes, 
had revolted againſt the family of Medicis, 
aboliſhed their authority in Florence, and re- 
eſtabliſhed the democracy. The better to ſe- 
cure their liberty, they had entered into an al- 
liance with England, France, and Venice, 
againſt the emperor; on which Clement found, 
that the hands of his confederates were tied 
from aſſiſting him in the reſtoration of his fa- 
mily, which he moſt paſſionately deſired, and 
was ſenſible, that the emperor alone was able 
to do it. Whence, notwithſtanding his pro- 
feſſions of fidelity to his allies, the leaſt glimpſe 
of hope made him ready to embrace every pro- 
poſal for a cordial reconciliation with Charles. 

Clement's views and intereſts being well 

| known in England, and Charles's oppoſition 
to Henry's divorce, foreſeen, both on account 
of the honour and intereſt of Catharine, his 

aunt, and from the motive of diſtreſſing an 
enemy ; the ſafeſt meaſure ſeemed to be en- 
2aging the pope ſo far, that he could not after- 
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wards recede, For this purpoſe Edward Fox, 
the king's almoner, and Stephen Gardiner, 
the cardinal's ſecretary, were ſent to Rome, to 
ſolicit a commiſſion from the pope of ſuch a 
nature, as would oblige him to confirm the 
ſentence of the commiſſioners. But this the 
Pope refuſed : he was ſtill determined to keep 
the door open for an agreement with the em- 
peror, as moſt eſſential to his own ſecurity, and 
the greatneſs of his family. He however grant- 
ed a new commiſſion to Wolſey and cardinal 
Campeggio, but could not be prevailed on to 
inſert the clauſe deſired of him: and though 
the pope gave Gardiner a letter, in which he 
promiſed not to recall the preſent commiſſion, 
this promiſe was couched in ſuch ambiguous 
terms, as ſtill left him the power of departing 
from it whenever he leaſed, BO H 
The ambiguous conduct of the pope and 
Campeggio, determined the king to wait the 
event with patience. In the mean while, for- 
tune ſeemed to promiſe him a more certain way 
of obtaining ſatisfation, Clement was ſeized 
with a dangerous illneſs, and the intrigues a- 
mong the cardinals for electing his ſucceſſor, 
already began to take place, Wolſey now, 
ſupported by the united intereſts of England 
and France, entertained hopes of reaching the 
ſummit of his ambition. But the pope, after 
ſeveral relapſes, recovered his health, and re- 
turned to the ſame train of falſe and deceitful 
politics; and while he flattered Henry, conti- 
nued his ſecret negociations with Charles, A 
| 93 1 As 
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As the emperor knew the eagerneſs with 
which Henry longed to have this affair con- 
cluded, he reſolved; that his ſucceſs ſhould de- 
pend on his application to him, and his de- 
erting his alliance with Francis. He, there- 
fore, willingly liſtened to his aunt Catharine, 
and aſſuring her of his utmoſt protection, per- 
ſuaded her never to yield to the malice of her 
enemies. The queen, who was naturally poſ- 
ſeſſed of great firmneſs and reſolution, had the 
ſtrongeſt motives to perſevere in proteſting a- 
ainſt the injuſtice with which ſhe thought her · 
elf treated. She was filled with indignation 
at her marriage with Henry being termed in- 
ceſt; her daughter being conſequently declar- 
ed illegitimate, filled her with the deepeſt con- 


cern: hence ſhe inceſſantly ſolicited the aſſiſt- 
ance of her nephew, earneſtly appealing to 


Rome, where juſtice ſhe thought could be only 
E 3 Sgt 

ean while the two legates opening their. 
court at London, on the thirty-ficſt of May 


1529, cited both the king and queen to appear 
before them. They both obeyed the citation ; 


and the king, when called, anſwered to his 
name. But the queen, inſtead of anſwering 
to her's, roſe from her ſeat, threw herſelf at 
the king's feet, and made a very pathetic 
ſpeech, in which ſhe told him, that ſhe was a 
ander in his dominions, without protection, 


and expoſed to all the injuſtice of her ene- 


mies; that ſhe had left her native country with 
no other reſourte, than her connexions with 


Lim and his family, and had expected to find 
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zn them a ſafe- guard againſt every misfortune: 
that ſhe had been for 9 87 years his wife, 
and would appeal to himſelf, whether her af - 
fectionate ſubmiſſion to his will, had not me- 
rited better treatment than to be thus, after ſo 
long a time, ignominouſly thrown from him : 
that ſhe was conſcious, and he himſelf knew, 
-her virgin honour was unſtained when he took 
her to his bed, and that her connections with 
his brother, had extended no farther than the 
ceremony of marriage : that their parents, the 
kings of England and Spain, were eſteemed 
the wiſeſt princes of their time, and had doubt- 
leſs acted by the beſt advice, when they agreed 
to that marriage, which was, now repreſented 
as ſo criminal and unnatural ; and that ac- 
quieſcing in their judgment, ſhe would not ſub- 
mit her cauſe to be tried by a court, whoſe 
dependence on her enemies would not allow 
her the leaſt hopes of obtaining from them an 
impartial and equitable deciſion. She then 
aroſe, and making a low reverence to the kin 

left the court, and never appeared before it 

ain. 

She was no ſooner gone, than Henry did 
her the juſtice to acknowledge, that ſhe had al- 
ways been an affectionate and dutiful wife, and 
that her whole behaviour had been agreeable 
to the flrifteſt rules of probity and honour ; 
but inſiſted on his ſcruples, with reſpect to the 
lawfulneſs of their marriage; and after hav- 
ing explained the foundation, origin, and pro- 
greſs ot the doubts by which he had been Iong 
agitated, he acquitted the cardinal from hay- 


ing any hand in encouraging his ſcruples, and 
deſired a ſentence agreeable to the juſtice of 
his cauſe. ; | es 
The legates, notwithſtanding the queen had 
appealed to the court of Rome, again cited 

her to appear before them; and having de- 
clared her contumacious, proceeded to exa- 
mine the cauſe. They began with the proof 
of prince Arthur's conſummation of his mar- 
riage with Catharine, among which were men- 
tioned many of his expreſſions to that very pur- 
poſe. Henry himſelf, after his brother's death, 
was for ſome time not allowed to bear the title 
of prince of Wales, in expeQation of her 
Pregnancy : the Spaniſh ambaſſador, in order 
to fecure the poſſeſſion of Catharine's jointure, 
had ſent over to Spain proofs of the conſum- 
mation of her marriage; and in the very treaty 
for Henry's nuptials, the confummation of the 
former marriage with prince Arthur is, on both 
fides, acknowledged. Theſe and other parti- 
culars were laid before the court, accompanied 
with many reaſons concerning the extent of the 
pope's authority, and power of granting a dif- 
penſation to marry within the prohibited de- 
grees. Campeggio heard what was faid with 

reat impatience, and the trial was ſpun out 
till the 23d of July: but when the king daily 
expected a ſentence in his favour, Campeggio, 
to his great ſurprize, ſuddenly prorogued the 
court to the firſt of October. 1 = 

While the trial was carried on before the le. 
gates at London, the emperor had earneſtly 
ſolicited Clement to revoke the cauſe, by em- 
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ploying every topic of hope or terror that could 
influence the pontiff. On the other hand, the 
Engliſh and French ambaſſadors .had been no 
leſs earneſt in their applications for the legates 


to be allowed to finiſh the trial: but though 


they alſo made uſe of promiſes and menaces, 
the motives they ſet betore the pope were leſs 
urgent and immediate than thoſe held up to 
him by the emperor. The dread of loſing 


England made a ſmall impreſſion on Cle- 
ment's mind, in compariſon of his anxiety for 


his own 3 ſafety, and his ardent deſire 
to reſtore the family of Medicis to their domi- 
nion in Florence. As ſoon, therefore, as he 
had ſettled his affairs with the emperor, he 
ſuſpended the commiſſion of the legates, and 
adjourned the cauſe to be decided by himſelf 
at Rome, having before ſent private orders to 
Campeggio, to burn the decretal bull with 
which he had entruſted him. Wolſey, who 
had employed himſelf with the utmoſt afſiduity 
and earneſtneſs, in endeavouring to procure 
the divorce, had long foreſeen this meaſure, 
as a ſure fore-runner of his own ruin, He 
had ſufficient experience of Henry's impatient 
temper, which would bear no contradiction, 
and of his being accuſtomed, without exami- 
nation, to make his minifters anſwerable for 
the ſucceſs of thoſe tranſactions with which 
they were entruſted. Anne Boleyn was alſo 
prepoſſeſſed againſt him, as ſhe imputed to him 
the failure of her hopes; and even the high 
opinion which Henry en tertained of his ca- 
pacity, tended to haſten his downfall, as he 

impuicd 
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imputed the ill ſucceſs of that cardinal's un- 
dertak ing not to ill fortune, or to any miſtake, 
but to the malignity of his intentions : the 
king, however, ſeems to have remained ſome 
time in ſuſpence, and full received him with 
ſome appearance of confidence and eſteem, 


Henry at _—_ reſolving to ruin the cardi- 


nal, ſent the dukes of Nortolk and Suffolk, on 
the 18th of October, 1529, to order him to 


deliver up the great ſeal ; and on his ſcrupling 


to do it, without a more expreſs warrant, Hen- 
ry wrote him a letter; upon which he ſurren= 
dered it, and it was given td Sir Thomas 
More, a perſon diſtinguiſhed by his capacity, 
virtue, and integrity. | 

Wolſey was now ordered to leave York 
Place, a palace he had erected in London; and 
though it really belonged to the ſee of York, 
Henry ſeized it, and it afterwards became the 


reſidence of the kings of England, under the 


name of White-hall. His furniture and plate, 
which, in riches and ſplendor, would have been 
ſuitable to the greateſt prince, were alſo ſeized. 
The apartments were lined with cloth of gold 
or ſilver, and he had a 0 Bays of plate, of 
maſly gold. The reſt of his 

proportion. 


Wolſey was now ordered to retire to Aſher, a | 


country- ſeat in his poſſeſſion, . near Hampton- 
court. On this fatal reverſe of his fortune, thoſe 
who had paid him the moſt a_ ſubmiſſion, 
during his proſperity, nowentirely deſerted him. 
He himſelf was greatly dejected; and the ſame 

turn 


furniture was in 
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turn of mind which rendered him vainly elated 


with his grandeur, made him feel, with redou- 


bled anguiſh, the ſtroke of adverſity ; and the 
ſmalleſt appearance of favour from the king, 
threw him into unbecoming tranſports of joy. 
Henry, for ſome time, granted him his pro- 
tection, and allowed him' to poſſeſs the ſees 
of York and Wincheſter, He even, as a teſ- 
timony of his affection, ſent him a gracious 
meſſage, accompanied with a ring. Wolſey, 
who was on horſeback when he was met by the 
meſſenger, immediately alighted, and falling on 
'His knees in the mire, received theſe marks of 
his majeſty's gracious diſpoſition towards him 
in that humble attitude. 


His enemies now inceſſantly gave the king 


accounts of his offences; and Anne Boleyn, 
with her uncle the duke of Norfolk, endea- 
voured to prevent his ever being reinſtated in 
his former authority. He therefore diſmiſſed 
his numerous retinue; and being a kind and 
generous maſter, the ſeparation was accompa- 


nied on both ſides with a plentiful effuſion of 


tears. The king's heart ſeemed to be ſoon 
hardened againſt his old favourite, whom he 
ordered to be indicted in the ſtar- chamber, 
where a ſentence was paſſed againſt him. Not 
ſatisfied with this, he abandoned him to the ſe- 
verity of the parliament; and the houſe of 
lords voted a long charge againſt him, conſiſt- 
ing of fifty- four articles, accompanied with an 
application to the king for his puniſhment, 
and removal from all authority. Little oppo- 
tion was made in the upper houſe to this 
ets | N charge, 
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charge, and no evidence of any part of it ſo 
much as called for. The articles being ſent to 
the houſe of commons, Thomas Cromwell, 


formerly a ſervant of the cardinal's, whom he 


had raiſed from a very low ſtation, defended 
his unfortunate patron with ſuch courage, ge- 
nerolity, and ſpirit, as . 0 him great ho- 
nour, and laid the foundation of the great 
favour into which he was afterwards received by 
Henry, | 

The cardinal's enemies finding that theſe 


charges were ſo trivial as to afford no juſt ground 


of accuſation, indicted him for having, con- 
trary to a ſtatute of Richard II. procured bulls 
from Rome; and in particular, one inveſting 
him with the legantine power, -which he had 


exerciſed with a very extenſive authority. Wol- 


ſey confeſſed himſelf guilty, pleaded ignorance 
of the ſtatute, and threw himſelf on the king's 
mercy. Ihis ſtatute had fallen into diſuſe, and 
nothing could be more ſevere than imputing 
to him as a crime, what he had openly 
practiſed during the courſe of ſo many years, 
with the conſent and approbation of the 


king, and the acquieſcence of the parlia- 


ment and kingdom. However, ſentence was 
pronounced againſt him, that his lands and 
goods were forfeited, and that his perſon might 
be committed to cuſtody. The proſecution was 
carried no farther; for the king afterwards. 
granted him a pardon for all offences, reſtored” 
to him part of his plate and furniture; and, 
from time to time, ſeemed to pity him. ak 

The king was ſo intereſted in the domeſtic 
tranſactions of England, that he regarded fo- 


reign 
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reign affairs only in ſubordination to them. 
Though he had declared war againſt the empe- 
Tor, the mutual advantages reaped by the trade 
between England and the Netherlands, had in- 
duced him to ſtipulate a neutrality with thoſe 
provinces ; and, except by contributing money 
to the wars of Italy, he had exerciſed no act 
of hoſtility againſt any of the emperor's do- 
minions. In the ſummer of 1529, a general 
peace was eſtabliſhed in Europe. Charles, in- 
ſtead of obtaining Burgundy, accepted of two 
millions of crowns for the ranſom of the two 
princes of France, whom he retained as hoſ- 
tages. On this occaſion, Henry was ſo gene- 
Tous to Francis, his friend and ally, that he ac- 
quitted him of a debt of near ſix hundred thou- 
land crowns, The French king's Italian con- 
federates had, however, no reaſon to be ſatiſ- 
fied by this peace, which was concluded at 
Cambray ; for they were almoſt entirely aban- 
doned to the will of the emperor. Florence, 
after a brave reſiſtence, was ſubdued, and again 
Put under the dominion of the houſe of Medi- 
Cis ; but the Venetians were only obliged to 
relinquiſh ſomeacquiſitions they had made on the 
cCoaſt of Naples. Francis Sforza alſo obtained the 
inveſtiture of Milan. The emperor now paſ- 
ſed into Italy, and received, at Bologna, the 
imperial crown from the hands of the pope. 
Though Charles ſeemed to be attended with 
roſperity on every ſide, and the conqueſt of 
232 and Peru began to prevent that ſcarcity 
of money under which he hitherto laboured, he 
was threatened with difficulties ; and his vo 
q 0 
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of removing them was the principal cauſe of 
his 2 the powers in Italy ſuch moderate 
conditions. Sultan Solyman, the greateſt prince 
that ever filled the Ottoman throne, had nearly 
ſubdued Hungary, and laid ſiege to Vienna; 
and notwithſtanding his being repulſed, ſtill 
threatened the houſe of Auſtria's hereditary do- 
minions with conqueſt and ſubjection. On 
the other hand, the Lutheran princes of the 
empire finding that they were denied liberty 
of conſcience, had entered into a league at 
Smalcalde for their own defence; and from 
their proteſting againſt what had paſſed in the 
imperial diet, received the name of Proteſtants. 
Charles had undertaken to reduce them to ohe- 
dience ; and under the pretence of ſupporting 
the Popiſh religion, had laid a ſcheme for ag- 
grandizing his own family, by becoming maſ- 
ter of all Germany. | 

Henry's friendſhip was yet wanting to ſecure 
Charles's ſucceſs in his, ambitious enterprizes ; 
and the king was fully ſenſible, that the empe- 
ror's concurrence would at once remove every 
difficulty which lay in the way of his divorce, 
the object of his fondeſt wiſhes. But his haugh- 
ty ſpirit could not ſubmit to a friendſhip im- 
poſed on him by conſtraint ; and having been 
conſtantly accuſtomed to be courted and ſoli- 
cited by the greateſt powers, he could 11] brook 
the dependance to which he ſeemed to be re- 
duced by this unhappy affair. Amidſt the anx- 
jeties which continually agitated his mind, he 
was frequently tempted to break off all con- 
nexions with the court of Rome; and though 
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he had been educated in a ſuperſtitious reve- 
rence for the papal authority, it is probable that 
his experience of Clement's duplicity and ſelfiſh 
politics, had ſerved to open his eyes. His own 
authority was firmly eſtabliſned at home: his 
people, diſguſted with clerical uſurpations, were 


diſpoſed to reduce the privileges of the eccleſi- 


aſtical order : they had cordially taken his part, 


in his proſecution of the divorce, and highly 
reſented the ungrateful treatment, which, after 
ſo many ſervices, he had received from the 
court of Rome. Anne Boleyn alfo could not 
avoid uſing all her endeavours to make him 
proceed to extremities with the pope ; both as 
it opened the way to her attaining at once the 
royal dignity, and as her education in the court 
of the dutcheſs of Alengon had already diſpoſed 
her to believe the doctrines of the reformation. 
Henry had, however, ſtrong motives for deſi - 
ring 'to be upon good terms with the ſovereign 
pontiff: he dreaded the danger of great inno- 
vations ; was averſe to all connexions with the 
Lutherans ; and having, as he imagined, ex- 
erted himſelf with ſuch applauſe in defence of 
the Romiſh church, was aſhamed to retract his 
former opinions. | 

While he was thus agitated by theſe contrary 
motives, an expedient was 8 that pro- 
miſed a ſolution of all his difficulties. One 
evening, Dr. Thomas Cranmer, a fellow of 
Jeſus College in Cambridge, who was remark. 
able for his learning, wi. 6 and piety, fell 


accidentally into company with Gardiner, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, and Fox, the king's almoner; 
and the affair of the divorce becoming the ſub- 
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ject of converſation, he obſerved that the rea- 
dieſt way, either to quiet the king's conſcience, 
-or to extort the pope's conſent, would be to 
conſult all the univerſities of Europe; when 
if they agreed to approve of Henry's marriage 
with Catharine, his — would be removed; 
and if they condemned it, it would be difficult 
for the pope to reſiſt the ſolicitations of ſo po- 
ten: a monarch, ſeconded by the opinion of all 
the learned men in Chriſtendom. On Henry's 
being informed of this propoſal, he expreſſed 


vg ſatisfaction, and ſwearing that Cranmer 


had got the right ſow by the ear, ſent for that 
divine, and entering into converſation with 
him, entertained a high opinion of his virtye 
and underſtanding ; he therefore defired him to 
write in defence of the divorce, and in confor- 
mity to the propoſed ſcheme, inſtantly employ- 
ed his agents in collecting the opinions of al 
the univerſities in Europe. 


It was ſoon found that ſeveral univerſities, 


without heſitation, declared in the king's fa- 
vour ; not only thoſe of France, at Paris, Or- 
leans, Bourges, Angiers, and Tolouſe, which 
might be 2 to be influenced by their 
prince, who was Henry's ally; but thoſe of 
Italy, at Padua, Ferrara, Venice, and even 
at Bologna itſelf, though under Clement's im- 
mediate juriſdiction. None made any dif- 
ficulty but the univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, who being alarmed at the progreſs of 
Lutheraniſm, dreaded a defection from the holy 
ſee. However, their opinion, agreeable to 
that of the other univerſities of Europe, was 

8 2 + 
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at laſt obtained. The convocations both of Can- 
terbury and York, alſo declared the king's mar- 
riage invalid, and contrary to the law of God, 
with which no human power had authority to diſ- 
penſe. Henry, to give weight to all theſe au- 
thorities, engaged the nobility to write to the 
pope, recommending his cauſe to the holy fa- 
ther, and to threaten him, in caſe he denied 


him juſtice, with the moſt * conſe. 


quences. Yet Clement, being ſtill under the 
emperor's influence, continued to ſummon the 
king to appear either in perſon or by proxy, 
before his tribunal at Rome ; and Henry 41 
ing that he had no reaſon to expect a fair trial, 
refuſed to ſubmit ; repreſenting the citation as 
a.high inſult, and a violation of his royal pre- 
rogatives, Anne Boleyn's father, who was cre- 
ated earl of Wiltſhire, was ſent to the pope, 
with the king's reaſons for not appearing b. 

proxy ; and as the firſt inſtance © Aiſreſpedt 
ſhewn by England, refuſed to kiſs Clement's 


foot, which he condeſcended to hold out to him 


for that purpoſe. 
The extremities to which the king was 


driven, both againſt the pope and the eccle- 
Y 


ſiaſtical order, ng naturally diſagreeable to 
Wolſey, Henry's foreſeeing his oppoſition, 
was probably the reaſon of his renewing the 
e we againſt him. After the cardinal 
ad reſided ſome time at Aſher, he was allow- 
ed to remove to Richmond, a palace he had 
received from Henry, in return for Hamp- 


ton- court: but the courtiers diſliking his be- 


ing ſo near the king, procured an order for his 
| removing 
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removing to his ſee of York, Wolſey, know- 
ing it was in vain to refiſt, took up his reſi- 
dence. at Cawood, in Yorkſhire, where he be- 
came extremely popular by his affability and 
| hoſpitality ; but he was not permitted to re- 
main long unmoleſted in his retreat. The earl 
of Northumberland received orders to arreſt 
him for high treaſon, and to conduct him to 
London, where he was to take his trial. The 
cardinal, from the agitation of his mind, and 
the fatigues of his journey, was now ſeized 
with a diforder which turned into a dyſentery, 
and with ſome difficulty reached Leiceſter- ab- 
bey. The abbot and monks advanced with 
much reverence and reſpect to receive him; 
but he told them, that he was come to lay his 
bones among them, and immediately took to, 
his bed, whence he never roſe. A ſhort time 
before he expired, he thus addreſſed himfelf to 
Sir William Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, 
in whoſe cuſtody he then was. © I pray you 
« have me heartily recommended to his royal 
© majefly, and beſeech him, on my behalf, 
&« to call to his remembrance all matters that 
« have paſſed between us from the beginning, 
« eſpecially with regard to his buſmeſs with 
the queen; and then will he know, in his 
© confcience, whether I have offended him. 
„He is a prince of a moſt royal carri- 
« age, and hath a princely heart; and rather 
„ than he will miſs or want any part of his 
« will, he will endanger the one half of his 
„ kingdom. | 


S 3 * Ide 


3 do aſſure you, that I have often kneel- 
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ed before him, ſometimes three hours toge- 
« ther, to perſuade him from his will and ap- 
«c petite, but could not prevail. Had I but 


* ſerved God as diligently as I have ferved the 


% king, he would not have given me over in 
« my grey hairs. But this is the juſt reward 
% that I muſt receive for my indulgent pains 


and ſtudy, not regarding my ſervice to God, 


but. only to my prince. Therefore let me 
* adviſe you, if you be one of the privy coun- 
«« fel, as by your wiſdom you are fit, take 


care what you put into the king's head; for 


5 you can never put it out again.“ 

Thus died cardinal Wolſey in the year 15 30. 
Much of the blame that has been thrown upon 
the cardinal, may have been occaſioned by the 
King's obſtinacy, and the violence of his tem- 
per; and as the remaining part of ys 
reign was more criminal than that in which his 
councils were directed by Wolſey, there may 
be reaſon to ſuſpe the partiality of thoſe hif- 
torians, who have endeavoured to throw ſuch re- 
proaches on the memory of this miniſter, 

The next year, a new ſeſſion of parliament 
and a convocation were held; and as an almoſt 
obſolete ſtatute had been employed to ruin 
Wolſey, the ſame law was now turned againſt 
the eccleſiaſtics. It was pretended, that all who 
ſubmitted to the legantine court, had violated 
the ſtatute of proviſions; and accordingly the 


attorney- general brought an indictment 2gainit 


them. The convocation was ſenſible, that it 
would be to no purpo.e to oppoſe reaſon and 
equity 


equity to the arbitrary will of the king, or to 
plead, that their not demi to Wolſey's 
commiſſion, which was procured by Henry's 
conſent, and ſupported by his authority, would 
have been attended with their inevitable ruin. 
They therefore threw themſelves on his mercy, 
and agreed to pay him a hundred and eighteen 
thouſand eight hundred and forty pounds for 
their pardon ; they were likewiſe obliged to 
5 that the king was the protector, and 


the /upreme head of the church and clergy of : 


England; though ſome had the addreſs to in- 
ſert a clauſe which invalidated. that declaration, 
by adding, % far as is permitted by the law of 
Chi.. ; 

| The commons were now apprehenſive of 
being brought into trouble for their ſubmiſſion 
to the legantine court, and of a ſupply being 
extorted from them, in return for their par- 
don. They therefore petitioned Henry to grant 
a remiſſion to his lay ſubjects: but he told 
them, that if he was ever pleaſed to forgive 
their offence, 1t would be from his own good- 


neſs, and not from their application, leſt he 


ſhould ſeem to be compelled to it. However, 
ſome time after, when they deſpaired of obtain- 
ing this favour, he iſſued a pardon, 

The next ſeſſion an act was paſſed againſt 
levying the annates, or firſt-fruits, which was 
a year's rent of all the biſhoprics that fell va- 
cant, impoſed by the court of Rome, for grant- 
ing bulls to the new prelates. Since k ſe- 
cond year of Henry VII. no leſs than a hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand pounds had been ſent 
| | | to 
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to Rome, on account of this claim, which the 
parliament therefore reduced to five per cent. 
on all epiſcopal beneſices; and the 1 — to 
_ the pope in awe, the power of regulating 
theſe payments, and of confirming or infring- 
ing this act, was entruſted to the King. 
Sir Thomas More, the chancellor, obſerv- 
ing, that all the meaſures of the king and par- 
liament, tended” to a breach with the church 
of Rome, and to an alteration of religion very 
different from his principles, deſired leave to 
reſign the great ſeal :. but the king, who had 
_ entertained a very high and juſt opinion of his 
virtue, received his reſignation- with ſome dif- 
ficulty, and ſoon after delivered the great ſeal to 
Sir Thomas Audle .. 

Inn the mean time the court of: Rome was not 
without folicitade, While Clement was puſh- 
ed by the Impenal cardinals to proceed to ex- 
tremities againſt "the King, his more moderate 
counſellors repreſented, hat it was a ſhame that 
a great monarch, Who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf both by his pen and his ſword in the pope's 
cauſe, ſhould. be denied a favour which he 4 
manded on ſuch juſt Tqun s: but notwi 
ſtanding theſe eee de doeen“s ap- 
peal was received at Rome; the king was cited 
to appear, and ſeveral conſiſtories were held 
to examine the validity of their marriage. 
Henry, inſtead of ſending à proxy to plead 
his cauſe before that court, only diſpatched Sir 
Edward Karne and Dr. Bonner, with his apo- 
logy for not paying that deference to the papal 
authority; alledging, that appeals from his 
| own 
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ewn kingdom were ſubverſive of the authority 
of the crown; and as the queſtion regarded 
conſcience alone, no proxy could ſupply his 
lace, In order to ſupport himſelf in his mea» 
3 he had an interview with Francis on the 
11th of October 1532, at Boulogne and Ca- 
lais, where they renewed their alliance, and 
concerted meaſures for their mutual defence. 
He even endeavoured to perſuade the French 
king to imitate his example, in withdrawin 
his obedience from the biſnop of Rome, an 
adminiſtering eccleſiaſtical affairs, without hav- 
nx to that ſee, 3 
enry being now fully determined to ſtand 
all conſequences, privately celebrated his mar- 
riage on the 14th of November, with Anne 
Boleyn, whom he had previouſly created mar- 
chioneſs of Pembroke. The ceremony was 
performed by Rowland Lee, who was ſoon af- 
ter raiſed to the biſhopric of Coventry; and 
there were preſent at the ceremony the duke of 
Norfolk, the new queen's uncle, her father, 
mother, and brother, with Dr. Cranmer, | 
In a parliament afſembled the next year, an 
act was paſſed apainſt all appeals to Rome, 
in cauſes of matrimony, divorces, wills, and 


other ſuits cognizable in eccleſiaſtical courts ; 


they being eſteemed diſhonourable to the king 
dom, by fabjecting it to a foreign jarifalctios 
and vexations, from their being attended with 
expence, and the delay of juſtice. _ 

now finding the new queen's pregnancy to ad- 
vance, publickly owned his marriage, and in 
order to remove all doubts, prepared A 


| | 
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as unlawful and invalid. By a ſubſequent ſen- 


3 
89 


for declaring, by a formal ſentence, the inva- 
lidity of his former marriage with Catharine. 
That princeſs had, for ſome time, fixed her 
abode at Amphill, near Dunſtable, and there 
Cranmer, now created archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, opened his court for examining the vali- 
dity of her marriage. Catharine Labs de- 
clared contumacious for not appearing to her 
citation, the primate proceeded to the exami- 
nation of the cauſe. The evidences: of Ar- 
thur's conſummation of his marriage were a- 
gain produced; the opinions of the univerſi- 
ties were read, as well as the judgment which, 
two years before, had been pronounced by the 
convocations both of Canterbury and Vork; 


after which Cranmer proceeding to a ſentence, 


annulled the king's marriage with Catharine, 


tence he ratified the marriage with Anne Bo- 
leyn, who was ſoon after crowned with great 


-Pomp and ceremony. 


On the ſeventh of September, the new queen 


was ſafely delivered of a daughter, who re- 


ceived. the name of Elizabeth, on whom the 


king conferred the title of princeſs of Wales. 


During his former marriage, he had beſtowed 
that title on his daughter Mary, and now gave 
the ſame mark of diſtin dion, to exclude the 
elder princeſs from all hopes of the ſucceſſion, 
Hepry's regard for the new queen ſeemed, af- 
ter his marriage, to be encreaſed, rather than 
d'miniſhed; and every one expected to ſee the 
entire aſcendant of one who, by a proper mix- 


d ure of ſeyerity and indulgence, had Jong ma- 


naged 
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naged ſo intractable a ſpirit as that of Henry. 
A meſſage was ſent to the unfortunate di- 
vorced queen, to inform her, that ſhe was. 
from thenceforward to be treated only as the 
princeſs dowager of Wales; and every means 
was employed to prevail on her to acquieſce in 
that determination, But ſhe reſolutely conti- 
nued to maintain the validity of her marriage, 
and would admit no perſon to her preſence, 
who did not approach her with the accuſtomed 
ceremonial: | | BARE SSP 
When the news of theſe tranſactions was 
brought to Rome, all the cardinals of the Im-, 
perial party, urged the pope to dart his ſpiri- 
tual thunders againſt Henry. But Clement 
only declared the nullity of Craumer's ſen- 
tence, and that of Henry's ſecond marriage, 
threatening him with excommunication, if he 
did not, before the firſt of November enſuing, 
replace every thing in the condition in which 
it formerly ſtood: for an event had happened, 
which prevented his carrying matters againſt 
Henry io extremity. . The pope had claims 
upon the dutchy of Ferrara, for the ſovereign- 
ty of Modena and Reggio; and having ſub- 
mitted tho:e claims to the emperor's arbitration, 
he had the mortifi cation to find a ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him. 
Exaſperated at this diſappointment, he liſ- 
tened to propoſals of friendſhip from Francis; 
and that prince making overtures of marry- 
ing his ſecond ſon, the duke of Orleans, to 
Catharine of Medicis, the pope's niece, Cle- 
ment gladly embraced an alliance ſo hcnour- 


able 


- 
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able to his family; and an interview being 
appointed between the pope and Francis at 
M/arſeilles, the French king made - uſe of his 

| d offices, in endeavouring to produce an 
accommodation between his new ally and Hen- 
ty, and induced the pope to promiſe, chat if 
the king of England; would ſubmit. his cauſe 
to the holy ſee, he would appoint commiſſions 
ers to meet at Cambray, and form the pro- 
cels; and immediately after, would pro- 
nounce the ſentence of divorce required. | 
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